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Personal History of the Second Emipire. 


I—THE INFLUENCE OF THE NAPOLEONIC LEGEND. 


By ALBERT D. VANDAM, 
Author of *‘ An Englishman in Paris,” Ete., Etc. 


# 
elie 


Problems Before the Western Farmer, 
Tue GovERNOR OF KANSAS 
The Young Czar and His Advisers, 


The Hon. Cuar_es Emory Situ, 
Ex-Minister to Russia 


Cyrus Epson, M.D. 
Tue DrrecTor oF THE MINT 


What Paul Bourget Thinks of Us. 


By MARK TWAIN. 
Our Trade with China, 


Concerning Nagging Women, 
The Future of Gold, 


i Wortuincton C, Forp 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics at Washington 


The Military Systems of Europe and America, 


Lieut-Col, Wrtt1aM LupDLow, 
Military Attaché to the United States Embassy at London 


Shall We Have Free Ships? ‘ ° EpwarD KEMBLE, 
President of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 


The New Death Duties in England, 
Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA AND NOTTINGHAM 


Historic Political Upheavals. 
Ex-Speaker REED. 
Are We All Descendants of the Conqueror?) Grorcs CLARKE 
The Ideal Free Public Library Building, E. C. Hovey 
Working Class Tenements in London, . Epwarp Porritt 
The Love of Scandal, , : . Oxiver S. Jonzs 
Italian Women of the Fifteenth Century, i CEREA 


Revicw 


ARE ALWAYS FOUND 


THE RIGHT TOPICS, 
ys PY, ZHE RIGHT MEN, 
AT THE RIGHT TIME. 


The North American Review is recognized on both 
sides of the Atlantic as the foremost Review in the Eng- 
lish language, and no expenditure is spared in maintaining 
it in its unrivalled position. 

The Review is the mouth-piece of the men and women 
who know most about the great topics on which Ameri- 
cans require and desire to be informed from month to 
month. Its list of contributors forms a roll of the rep- 
resentative men and women of the age, 





A NEW FEATURE FOR 1896, 


The North American Review will publish in ra chap- 
ters, beginning with the January number, the 


Personal History of the Second Empire, 


a historical work of unsurpassed importance, which will 
throw a flood of new light upon the checkered career of 
Napoleon III, and the influences which led to the 
collapse of his Empire in the gigantic struggle with 
united Germany, under Wilhelm I, and his Iron Chan- 
cellor, It isas fascinating as a romance, being richly 
anecdotal and full of information drawn from sources 
hitherto inaccessible, presented in the graphic and viva 
cious style which ‘‘.The Englishman in Paris,” by the 
same author, has made familiar to thousands of readers, 





Among the matters which will be eluci- 
dated through unpublished docaments 
are: 


1. The Early Adventures of Louis Napoleon. 

The Crimean War. 

Orsini and the Attempt of January, 1858. 

The Italian Government Under Victor Emmanuel. 
The Police Under Napoleon III, 

The Mexican War. 

The Real ~~ rad the er Army, 

me to the Tahivition of M evi ~ 

The Suez Canal. 

The Home Policy of France Under the Empire, 
weqgieneee ks Austria Previous to the Franco 


f Napoleon III. to. the Southera 
“ion 


Server??? & 


ae eg 





Etc., Etc. 
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The Atlantic Monthly 


FOR JANUARY 


begins a new volume with very at- 
tractive contents :— 


The first chapters of 


A Singular Life 
A hotable Serial Story by ELIZABETH 
STUART PHELPS. 


The Survival of the Amer- 


ican Type 


A paper of fc Jpigrent ent value, 


The na of a two-part Story, 


A Village Stradivarius 
by Mus. WIGGIN. 

Joint Owners in Spain 

A Striking a H. Shere, by ALIOB 


Two articles of great interest on 
France: 
The Genius of France 
by HAVELOOK ELLIS; 


Gallia Rediviva 
by Prof. ADOLPHE Coun. 
A paper of remarkable interest about 
the Japanese-Uhinese war. 
A Wish Fulfilled 
LAFOADIO HEARN, author of **Glim: 
~ of Unfamiliar Japan.” — 
The Meaning of an Eistedd- 


fod 


A welcome description and interpre- 
tation of this famous Welsh festival, 
by EpirH Brower. 

The Symphony Illustrated 
by Beethoven's Fifth in C Minor, by 
Paiie H. Gospr. 


The Want of Economy in 
the Lecture System 
by Professor JoHN TROWBRIDGE. 
A biographical paper on 
The Author of Quabbin 
the late Francis H. Underwood, by J. 
T. TROWBRIDGE, 
Co-operative Production in 


the British Isles 


by J. M. LupLow. 

With other Papers, Poems, Reviews 
and Contributors’ Club. 
TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, postage 
free, Postal notes oe roe Saco 

sender, Remit by money-order, draft, or 
registered letter to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON. 
11 B. 17th St,, New York, 











Noenol) 
Constable K>Co, 


LINENS. 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


Scotch and Irish Damask 
Table Cloths and Napkins, 


LUNCH AND TEA SETS, 


Huck Towels and Towellings, 
Glass Cloths, 
Linen Sheets and Sheetings. 


Among other things to which ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. invite their CUS- 
TOMERS)’ attention are certain lots in- 
cluded in their ANNUAL SALE and men- 
tioned below, the prices of which are far 
lower than usual: 

Dresden Damask Tea and Lunch Sets, 
10-4 Dresden Damask Table Cloths, 
3-4 and 7-8 Napkins to Match. 
French and Irish Linen Sheets, 
Pillow and Bolster Cases, 


Irish Dama: k Ta Sie Cloths and Napkins. 


Droadooay Ro 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 








THE LENOX LIBRARY 
(AND READING ROOM), 
Fifth Ave. and 7oth St., is open every week day from 
i rinibition of rare books ; two galleries of paintings. 
Admission Free. Ne Tickets required. 











RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 





CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 


IN THE WORLD 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE, 


ditions are being made to our list. TEXT 

At @ Great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices.| BOOKS, GR RS, DICTIONARIES, 

Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book you may de-| PHRASE-BOOKS. Books for the uire- 
sire, and we will quote price by return mail, ment of all FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 

SPECIAL TERIIS TO LIBRARIES. Conte aed Lists on application. Subscriptions te 

Libraries and parcels of books bought. . 

MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq., New York. 

LEGGAT BROS., ~ ower pre, Sha than by ty aukee, aol, * anne 

81 CHAMBERS ST,, - NEW YORK. | price marked, op rect ch axe. Gk SOL MY 


Third door West of City Hall Park. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 
Attention is directed to our COMPLETE 
STOCK of MODERN and CURRENT 
FRENCH LITERATURE. Constant ad- 











nmangae | of 1,000 brand Co items selected from the 


RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 
» | Wittam Evarts Benjamin, a2 E, 16th St., New York. 





Shop of A. S. Clark, Bookseller, 34 Park Row, 
N.Y, ear ree. sie 
H. WILLIAMS 


195 Wast 10rn Strert, New Yorx, 


Dealer in Magazines and other ‘periodicals. Sets, vol- 


Catalogues issued continually. 








tothe Book Shop. Catalogues free. 


THB BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Beeks. 
Back-number magazines. For any book on any subject write 








‘umes or single numbers 
Seltter, Be Books,— Christmas Cards,—Calendars,— 
‘MARCUS | 34 & 00. (Lta.), 


Avenue, New York. 


TheCritic 


CLUBBING LIST 


To accommodate such of our subscribers 
as wish to obtain several periodicals through 
one agency and at reduced rates, we will, 
until further notice, receive orders for any of 
the periodicals named below at the figures 
given in the column headed ‘‘ Our Price.” 
(The price of THE CRITIC is $3.) 





Complete List Sent on Application. 


Subscriptions may begin at any time, 
When no date is mentioned we begin with 





AUTHOR'S pasenet 


the current number. 


THE CRITIC COMPANY 
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Meeice | PERIODICAL PRICE 
$2 — Advance (new sub).......... $1 75 
1 — American Agriculturist....... go 
4 — American Musician.......... 3 25 
i sup, MONO can ue ay 6 epee ae kde . 4 40 
4 — Art Amateur............... 3 75 
4 — Atlantic Monthly............ 3 40 
I POM 0 05-00 6d vps chee veve 1— 
1 — Babyhood...............5.. go 
I. + BOOM WOME 0s ctdevacasees I1— 
4 — Century Magazine........... 3 70 
1 — Charities Review..... Sep go 
2 — Chautauquan............... 2— 
SEO CS i ooo caoacen ed ees 3 50 
3 — Congregationalist (new sub)... 2 90 
I 50 Cosmopolitan............... I 40 
3 — Current Literature........... 275 
4 — Decorator and Furnisher.... . 3 50 
1 50 English Illustrated........... 1 20 
4 — Forest and Stream........... 3 50 
9 cies NN Sones oa wy 65 p-80 6's bo 00 275 
4 — Garden and Forest.......... 3 25 
2 — Good Housekeeping........ . I 80 
4 — Harper’s Bazar. ...........- 3 35 
4 — Harper’s Monthly........... 3 35 
4 — Harper’s Weekly............ 3 35 
2 — Harper’s Young People..... .. 1 75 
3 — Independent... .......5 cee 2 70 
Soe TUN isan <5 65: 4 o FA ee eie.0> 0 - 4 50 
1 — Ladies’ Home Journal........ i — 
5 — Life.. ; eeeetes « 4 50 
3—- Lippincott's Magazine. Baar es ss 2 25 
8 — Littell’s Living Age.......... 7 5° 
3 — Macmillan’s Magazine........ 275 
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3 50 Magazine of Art............. 3— 
©: re TRONS 6 bins he Hee oe eed eels 5 50 
3 — New England Magazine...... 2 70 
3 — New York Observer (new sub). 2 25 
1 — New York Weekly Tribune... 90. 
5 — North American Review.... .. 4 25 
9 20 Nuova Antologia............ 8 50 
Ges SN ag ss 31.5 cake eens 275 
9. Outen ies iss. Nas 2 70 
S40. DOOR iso box sinc oe ote oe 2 25 
3 — Political Science Quarterly.... 2 75 
5 — Popular Science Monthly..... 4 75 
Ee er Fees ee 7— 
3 — Public Opinion.............. 275 
tek MISES Gy one's biac¥'es cap ces 4 5° 
rae AS ea ere . 3 80 
2 50 Review of Reviews.......... 2 50 
15 25 Revue des Deux Mondes..... 4— 
S Dt. NCDNIN Sa ck ee ies 2 70 
3 — Scientific American.......... 2 75 
3 — Scribner’s Magazine.......... 2 
2 — Shakespeariana.............. 2— 
35 vee ETI ral t: hak peeiene dd one I— 
1 75 Youth’s Companion (new sub). 1 50 
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Messrs. STONE & KIMBALL’S 


NOW READY, 
VOLUMES I, II AND III. 


BOOKS. 


THE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLEN POE. 


Newly collected, edi 
‘WOODBERRY. 
$1.50 per volume. 


wi, and for the first time revised after th: author's final manuscript corrections, by FDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and GORGE EDWARD 


With mauy portraite, fac-simules, and pictures by ALBERT KDWARD STERNER. In ten volumes. Price, $15.00 a set, or separately, 


This is the only complete edition of Poe's works. The entire writings have been revised ; innumerable errors have been corrected ; quotations have been verified ; and the work now 
stands for the first time as Poe wished it to stand The editors contribute a memoir, critical introductions and notes; the variorum texts are given, and new matter has been added. 


The portraits include several which have never appeared in book-form before, and the printin 
edge paper. In fine, the edition aims to be definitive, and is intended alike forthe librarian, the student, and the 


done at 
k-lover 


has been carefull 


LITTLE EYOLF. 


the University Press, in Cambridge, on specially made deckied 


By HENRIK IBSEN. ‘Translated by William Archer. $1.50. 


“ We have to take Ibsen as he is—he stands out as incomparably the most 


wwerful intell: ctual influence of his day, d 


hope to live and to cast a long and deep shadow into the times that are to come,"’—lLondon Chronicle, 


“ A miracle of dramatic construction, this play, with its terrible emotions and their 


one of Asta, are dexterously, firmly, solidly drawn. 


adual purification 


éstined to affect the ideas of all contemporary writers who 


itself is masterly. 





The dialog 


** Ibsen has never written a more interesting or a more intense and characteristic play.""—Westminster Gazette. 


VISTAS. 


By WitttaM SHarp. 600 copies, printed at the University 
Press on laid paper 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.25 NET. In 
the Green Tree Library. 

Mr. Hall Caine writes; ‘It is a very remarkable work. I 
am satisfied that if it had been published three years ago we 
should have heard nothing of the Belgian Shakespeare (Maur- 
ice Maeterlinck). The world is tired of the vulgar ghost ; 
but it is not, and never can be, tired of the supernatural, an 
it has waited long for a man of genius to interpret those 
higher experiences of the soul which are alien to the absurd- 
ity of a visible presence." 


THE PLAYS OF MAURICE 
MAETERLINCK. 


“Princess Maleine,"’ “ The Intruder,” “ The Blind,’’ The 
Seven Princesses."" Translated by RICHARD HOVEY, 
with an introductory essay on Symbolism and cover design— 
“The Green Tree"—by Henry McCarter. Printed at the 
University Press on laid paper. 600 copies, 
Price, $1.25 NET. Inthe Green Tree Library. 


Third Edition, 
WHEN HEARTS ARE TRUMPS. 


By Tom Hatt Verses. With title-page and decorations by 
Will. H. Bradley. Printed at the University Press. 18mo. 
Gilt top, deckled edges. $1.25. 


16mo, cloth. 


STONE & KIMBALL, 





OLD PICTURES OF LIFE. 


By Havin Swinc. With an introduction by Franklin H. 
ead, Intwo volumes. Cloth, 82. 

A collection of the essays read by Prof Swing betore the 
Chicago Literary ( lub. The subjects range from the poetry 
of the Homeric age to the sensational novel of the century's 
end. They are nearly all literary and form the best work 
Prof. Swing ever did. 


IN RUSSET AND SILVER. 


Poems by Epmunp Gosse 
on English laid paper, 16mo, $1.25 NET. 
Also 75 copes on large paper, numbered from 1 to 10 (Jap- 
ancse vellum), at $6.00, and 11 to 75 (English Hand-made), 
at 


Printed at the University Press 


0. ‘ 

‘*Mr Gosse's literary workmanship (as befits a critic-poet) is 
pepe, ate ainn ; we do not think a careless or ill turned line 
is to be found in his pages. "—Edinburgh Review, 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
Tales of the Far North. 


By GiLBert Parker. 318 pages, Cloth, $x as. 

“He has the right stuff in him Te has the story-teller’s 
gift When you lay down the book the salient scenes and 
incidents and characters remain with you—they are so vivid 
and picturesque.'’"—st. James's Gazette. 





Ch 


The characters, particularly the difficult 


Of Mr, Archer's translation we will only say that it reads excellently, and should act as well.''"—5t. James's Gazette 


ARTHUR O'SHAUGHNESSY. 


His Life and His Work, with Selections from His Poems. 
By Louise CHANDLER MOULTON. With a portrait from 
Printed at the De Vinne 

copies, (8mo. Price, $1.25. 

olland hand-made paper (only 


a Gouing. by August F, Jaccaci. 
Press on English laid paper. 
Also 60 numbered copies on 

0 being for sale) at nf. 
dr. Richard Garnett, of the British Museum, writes on the 
announcement of the k; ‘I am delighted to hear of it, 

It is a thing which | have often said ought to be done—must 

be done, in fact—if O'Shaughnessy is to keep the place he 

deserves among the poets of his age." 


A COUNTRY [USE. 


By NorMAN GALE. First series revised and enlarged by the 
insertion of several new poems. Printed by F. & A. Con- 
stable, Crown 8vo, $1 25. 


Second Edition. 
A LOVER'S DIARY: Sonnets. 


By GiILBert Parker. With a frontispiece by Will H. Low, 


Printed at the De Vinne Press on antique paper. 18me, 
470 copies $1.25. 
he sonnet with which it closes 1s not only the finest of 


the aoe, but one of the finest given of late i jars to the read- 





ing world by any worker in English speech.—Boston Tran- 
script. 
icago. 








CROWELL’S LIBRARY 


ECONOMICS AND POLITICS. 


American Charities. 


A study in philanthropy and economics, by Amos 
G. WARNER, Ph. D., Professor of Economics and 
Social Science in the Leland Stanford, Jr., Univ- 
ersity. (Vol. IV. in Crowell’s Library of Eco- 
nomics and Politics.) 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

This work will be the first exhaustive treatment of 

the subject. It is acareful presentaticn of theory 
and of practicai experience, making it an indispens- 


able handbook for ali those who are theoretically 
and practically interested in charities. 


Volumes previously issued in this series: 


Vol, I. The Independent Treasury Sys- 

tem of the United States, $1.50 

By Davip Kinugy, Ph. D., of the University of 

Tilinois, 

Vol. II, Repudiation of State Debts in 

the United States - $1.50 

By Wri1taM A. SooTt, Assistant Professor of Po- 

litical Economy in the University of Wisconsin. 
Vol. III. Socialism and Social Reform. 


$1.50 

By Ricwarp T. Ety, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of 

Political Economy, and Director of the School of 

Economics, Political Science and History in the 
University of Wisconsin. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 


NEW YORE: 46 East Fourteenth Street: 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
BOSTON: 100 Purchase Street. 











SCIENCE. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE: 8S. Newooms, Mathe- 
matics; R. 8. WOODWARD, Mech nics; E. C, PIOKER- 
InG, Astronomy; T'. C, MENDENHALL, Physics; R H. 
THURSTON, Engineering; Ina REMSEN, Chemistry; 
JOSEPH LE CONTE, Geology; W. M. Davis, Physiog- 
raphy; O. C. MARSH, Paleontology; W. K. BKooxs, 
Invertebrate Zoblogy ; C. HART MERRIAM, Vertebrate 
Zodlogy; N. L. BRITTON, Botany; HENRY F. UsSBORN, 
General Biolozy; H, P. Bowprron, Physiology; J. 8. 
BILLines, Ilygiene; J. McKeen CATTELL, Psychol- 
067 DANIEL G. Brinton, J. W. POWELL, Anthro- 
pology. 


Now Ready: New Series, Vol, I., No. 1, 
CONTENTS: 


To Our Readers, 8. NEwooms. 

Scriptoribus et Lectoribus, Salutem, D, C. GILMAN. 

The Character and Aims of Scientific Investigation: 
DANIEL G, BRINTON. 

America’s Relation to the Advance of Science, G. 
Brown GOopE. 

Legal Units of Electric Measure, T. C. MENDENHALL, 

The Humanities, J. W. POWELL, 

Zodlogical Nomenclature, C. HART MERRIAM. 

The Need of a Change of Base in the Study of North 
American 0; &, SAMUEL H. SCUDDER, 

Iiterature —Zivet's Mechanics, R. 8. W.; 

Usborn’s From the Greeks to Darwin, A. 8. 
PACKARD; Hateson’s Materials for the Stady of 
Variation, 8. W. Conn; Ethnological Jurispru- 
prudence, D, G. B.; Botanical, N. L. B. 

Notes.—The Scientific Societies; Ph ; Anthro- 
pology; Educational; Forthcoming Books. 

wre and Academies; Scientific Journals; New 








Single Copies, 15 Cts. Annual Subscription, $5.00. 





ADDRESS: 


SCIENCE, 41 EB, 49th St., New York, 


B. WESTERIIANN & CO., 
(LEMCKE & BUECHNER) 
BooKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York. 





JUST READY, 


CATALOGUE RAISONNE 


Of German Belles-Lettres containing the Classics, 
their contemporaries, and the best modern fiction. 
with critical note’ asto the comparative merits of 
different editions, as well as the literary standing 
of the authors and a list of 

ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OP GERMAN BOOKS, 


being hints for selecting the German Library of a 
man of culture. 
— for Foreign and American Periodi- 











Al story of finance and adventure, 
6,000 
Tons of Gold 


By H, R, CHAMBERLAIN, 
London correspondent of the N.Y. Sun, 


“The extremely clever author has 
worked out the disabilities of a billionaire 
eat artistically."—The Spectator, Lon- 


ASK ANY BOOKSELLER FOR IT. 
Price, $1.25. 
Fioop & Vincent, Publishers, 
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READY JANUARY 15: 


Mr. Bryce’s Great Work on the American Commonwealth. 


In two volumes. 


Price $4.00, met. 


New Revised and Enlarged Edition, with Additional Chapters. 


The American Commonwealth 


By the Rt. Hon. James Bryce, D.C.L., author of “The Holy Roman Empire,” M.P. for Aberdeen. 


In two volumes. Third Edition. 


net; The set, 2 vols. in box, $4.00, met, 
* & 


Revised throughout and much enlarged. Large 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top. Vol. I., 724 pages, price $1.75, met. 


Vol. II., about 1,000 pages, price $2.25, 


The work has been thoroughly brought down to date, including new chapters as follows: 


The Tammany Ring in New York City; The Home of the Nation; The South Since the War; 


Present and Future of the Negro. 


‘ This is the most complete, compact, and detailed account of the American Commonwealth that has yet been written by any native 


or by writer whatsoever. 


One must look far and wide, through dozens of volumes, for an 


like the information and 


the intelligent criticism which are here to be found. The whole subject, in all its relations, is carefully and fully digested, and no effort has 


been spared to present the Nation in its unique personality as well as its manifold institutions. 


Between Englishmen and 


Americans this work is an indissoluble bund of union on the highest plane of international thought and expression. ”— Boston Herald. 


‘* This general outline of Mr. Bryce’s most important book is given in the hope that it may help create the conviction that no earnest 
end intelligent American can afford to remain ignorant of it. His education will be incomplete as a preparation for his duties as a citizen, 
if he does not take advantage of the helps to a sound judgment and a noble purpose which are here given.”—W. Y. Hvening Post. 


‘“‘ Written with full knowledge by a distinguished Englishman to dispel vulgar prejudices and to help kindred people to understand 
each other better, Professor Bryce’s work is in a sense an embassy of peace, a message of good will from one nation to another.”— The 


Times, 
“This work will beinvaluable . 


- + to the American citizen who wishes something more than a superficial knowledge of the 
political system under which he lives, and of the differences between it and those of other countries. A 


. The fact is that no 


writer has ever attempted to present so comprehensive an account of our political system, ieentet upon such length of observation, 


enriched with so great a mass of detail, and so thoroughly practical in its character. 
information regarding America such as no other writer, American or other, has ever provided in one work. 


even for the American reader.”’—New York Tribune. 


e have here a storehouse of political 
It will remain a 





New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


Sources of the Constitution 
of the United States. 


CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO COLONIAL AND 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By C. Exus Srevens, LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A. 
(Edin.) New edition, revised and enlarged. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00, met. 


* The volume is one which merits the most careful attention of 
the students of our institutions, since it presents more fully and 
proves more conclusively than dovs-any other work the theory that 

constitution was not, as Mr. Gladstone said, ‘a most wonderful 
work struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose of man,’ 
but is rather an embodiment in a logical form of institutions which 
. One of the most interest- 


the judiciary. It has been generally admitted that the model of our 


state courts is Lee teers be outneclty se 0+ 
0 


Henry Maine 


t there is n ent for our supreme 
court either in 


ancient or modern world. Mr. Stevens, however, 


shows as we take it most conclusi that in no particular does our 
constitution more conform to E models than in this very 
matter of the 


court, and that in every res it rests u 
colonial and precedents.” — ey abe 


**Dr. Stevens has aimed to trace Teutonic rather than English 
sources, but his work covers so large a field—and one so different 


on OS ee Sees Sere teat be guine:the 
of vow whieh be intlest , and, while 
paren par ve, and, while present- 








Now in its Fourth Edition. 


The United States. 


AN OUTLINE OF POLITICAL HISTORY, 
1492-1871. 


By Gotpwin Situ, D.C.L. (Oxon.). With Map. 
Large 12mo, $2.00. 


‘* Tt is a literary masterpiece, as readable as a novel, remarkable 
for its compression without dryness, and its: brilli whhout 
any rhetorical effort or display. What American could, with so 
broad a grasp and so perfect a style, have rehearsed our political 
history from Columbus to Grant in 300 duodecimo pages of open 
type, or would have manifested greater candor in his judgment of 
men and events ina ag of four centuries? It is enough to say 
that no one before Mr. Smith has attempted the feat, and that he 
has the field to himself.”— The Nation. 


‘*It is a marvel of condensation and lucidity. In no other book 
is the same field covered so succinctly and so well. Of the five 
—— the first deals with the Colonial epoch, the second with 
the Revolutionary period, the third and fourth review the history of 
the Federal Government to the outbreak of the civil war, and the 
fifth depicts the era of ruptureand reconstruction. We have marked 
certain passages for extract, but the truth is that almost every page 
is enriched with striking comments that cause the reader to care- 
fully reconsider, if not to change, his views of historical persons 
and events.”—New York Sun. 


‘* Professor Goldwin Smith always writes with a trenchant pen, 
but he has never written anything so incisive in style and so inter- 
esting.” — The Outlook. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York.. 
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Published every Week, at 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 1895 


Literature 
**More Memories ’’ 
By Dean Hole. Macmillan & Co. 

UNDER THE NAME of Cloisterham, Dickens has described 
the ancient English cathedral town of Rochester as it was in 
his day—‘a monotonous, silent city, deriving an earthy 
flavor throughout from its cathedral crypt, and so abounding 
in vestiges of monastic graves that the Cloisterham children 
grow small salad in the dust of abbots and abbesses and make 
dirt pies of nuns and friars,"”" The “Popes and Lord Treas- 
urers and all sorts of old fellows with great red faces and 
broken noses,” whose daily exhumation Mr. Jingle so vividly 
described, have done their work in their appointed time; but 
just now a deeper interest is felt in the present Dean of 
Rochester, whose witty books and bright lectures have made 
known to Americans something of the broad ideas, wise tol- 
eration, active life, “enthusiasm for humanity” and genial 
humor that have made him one of the best beloved, as well 
as one of the most_ eminent, men in the English Church. 
* There is no “earthy flavor from the crypt” clinging to his 
decanal gaiters; on the contrary, he brings with him the 
scent of roses, the sound of laughter, the freshness of an early 
morning gallop across country. He has in eminent degree 
that Lebensglickseligkeit which Kingsley loved to preach. 
“ Receiving simultaneous requests,” he says, “for * More 
Memories’ and invitations to give lectures in America, I have 
endeavored in this volume to combine my compliance with a 
very grateful appreciation of the honor conferred upon me.” 
The chief characteristic of this book, as distinguished: from 
the former ‘“* Memories,” is that it contains fewer anecdotes 
of personal friends, but gives a more complete view of the 
Dean's opinions of men and things. 

‘It is thought,” he writes, ‘‘by those at whose call I come, 
that, having lived a long life amid circumstances different to your 
own and also different from each other, in castles and in cottages, 
in cities and villages, with all sorts and conditions of men, prince 
and peasant, with ecclesiastics and sportsmen, with authors and 
artists, soldiers and sailors, farmers, gardeners, artisans, rich and 
poor, old and young, I might interest you in some of the incidents 
and individuals which have impressed me most; and that I might 
offer to you from my observation and experience information * * * 
concerning our men and women, our habits and customs, our 
institutions and avocations, our gravities and gaieties in the small 
island over the sea.”’ 

Dean Hole declares that he is almost of Jefferson’s mind, 
who said that, “if it were left for him to decide whether there 
should be a government without newspapers or newspapers 
without a government, he should not hesitate for a moment 
to prefer the latter”; yet the Dean has been much misrep- 
resented lately by newspapers, which have unintentionally 
distorted his utterances on the temperance question. His 
book, however, gives forth no uncertain sound. He includes 
among drunkards not only “those who have lost such mental 
power as they possess, the control of their limbs and speech, 
but all who are, to use an expression common in England, 
the worse for drink, * * * those, I mean, who distribute 
their drunkenness, who sip and nip continually in place of the 
occasional swill, and who, though they are never manifestly 
drunk, are more or less under the influence of alcohol.” A 
variety of opinions exists, as to the best method for the sup- 
pression of drunkenness, and “we must not only agree to 
differ, hut must render to the convictions of others the respect 
which we expect for our own. It is the extremists who do far 
more harm than good, who mistake intolerance for zeal, big- 
otry for faith, self-conceit for Divine approbation, ‘who think 
they're pious when they're only bilious.’” The Dean is not 





a total abstainer ‘any more than the man who described him- 
self as a rabid teetotaller with lucid intervals, which came on 
regularly at dinner.” He recommends an observance of the 
apostolic rule—“Let your moderation be known unto all 
men”; and, “ while reverencing those, who, to avoid tempta- 
tion, or believing they shall induce others to follow their 
example, entirely abstain,” he asks them, in turn, to credit 
the sincerity of his conviction, “‘that temperance means 
moderation, and that the moderate use of alcohol is a bless- 
ing and not a curse.” 

‘* Abuse does not necessitate disuse, and I fail to see why I 
should shave my head because another man has biain-fever, or, 
rather, water on the brain; why I should discard raiment because 
some do not pay their tailors;.or why I should abstain from horse- 
exercise because others have ruined themselves by racing. So 
please don’t say, ‘Because I don’t, you mustn’t.’”’ 

In regard to the effect of alcohol as viewed by the medical 
profession, the Dean says that doctors differ, and quotes the 
opinion of two of the most famous physicians in Europe. Sir 
James Paget says:—*‘I would maintain that so far as I can 
judge of the brain work of different persons, they have done 
the best and the most, who have habitually and temperately 
used alcoholic drinks”; and Sir Dyce Duckworth declares 
“that, while drunkards and their children, and all persons of 
an ill-balanced, nervous system, would do well to abstain 
altogether from alcohol, the moderate use of it together with 
sound food was beneficial, and had always been so regarded 
by the most enlightened nations of the world.” In an address 
to workingmen in behalf of the Church of England Tem- 
perance Society, the Dean has handled the subject more 
thoroughly from a Biblical point of view, and has shown that 
the temperate use of wine has been considered a blessing and 
not a curse, from the time when Melchizedek, King of Salem, 
brought forth bread and wine for‘Abraham, “the friend of 
God,” to the time when our Lord came eating and drinking, 
and instituted the Holy Sacrament. Dean Hole looks upon 
the attempts to diminish drunkenness by restraint as hope- 
less. He therefore recommends an attack, not upen the 
symptoms, but upon 

‘*__the cause of this effect ; 

Or, rather say, the cause of this defect, 

For this effect, defective, comes by cause."’ 
‘It has been said by Mr. Gladstone that ‘the end of true legis- 
lation is to make it easier to do right and harder to do wrong,’ 
and it should ke the endeavor of every champion of temperance to 
make it easier to keep sober and harder to get drunk. Purer air, 
brighter homes, playgrounds, parks and gardens, gymnasiums and 
baths, galleries, libraries, reading-rooms, lecture-rooms, bands and 
concerts, will be powerful antidotes and attractions, What right 
have we to denounce the idleness and folly of those who, when the 
great engine stops or the store is closed, have no resources and 
few friends ?”’ 

A number of years ago Dean Hole organized a club in his 
village, where workingmen could read the newspapers, play 
games, smoke their pipes and have one glass of beer, if they 
cared to pay for it:— 

‘+1 shall never forget my satisfaction when one of the company, 
who was somewhat notorious for his alcoholic proclivities, turned 
to me with a cue in his hand and said, in an apologetic tone, as 
though he had omitted a duty, or done himself an injustice, ‘I 
don’t know how it is, but somehow I get so keen about these 
games | quite forget the drink.’” 

In the matter of observance of Sunday, as in that of 
temperance, “it is the Company of Extremists (Jimited) who 
block the way.” 

‘‘The severe Sabbatarian grimly declines to coéperate with 
those who would multiply inducements and remove obstacles to 
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the better observance of the Lord’s Day. * * * If we can 
persuade a man to admire the beautiful colors of a butterfly's 
wing, or the plumage of a bird, or the marvellous mechanism of a 
shell, and to desire to know about Him who made these, to look 
through nature up to nature’s God, to be moved by concord of 
sweet sounds, shall we not be far more likely to lead him from the 
museum, the library, the gallery, to a place of worship, than from 
the bar of a drinking-saloon ?” s 

The Dean does not wish to make all days alike, or to imi- 
tate the Continental Sunday, “except in this, that thousands 
of churches on the Continent are crowded with reverent wor- 
shippers,” when the strict Sabbatarians at home are asleep 
in bed. The book is not devoted to the discussion of such 
serious subjects, and these questions of present interest are 
treated with an agreeable lightness of touch. The Dean can 
not suppress a good story, and, as Dr. Johnson said of Top- 
ham Beauclerk, ‘‘he has lived so much in the world that he 
has a short story for every occasion.” 

A characteristic letter of Dickens’s to the Dean’s old 
friend, John Leech, reads:— 

‘*Can you help me find an inaccessible cave to which I can retire 
from the memory of Prince Albert, and testimonials to the same ? 
We have nothing solitary enough or deep enough in this part of 
the country,” 

The Dean tells another story which illustrates this ennui 
caused by vain repetition. An American bishop once said 
that “all we English knew about American history was the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers upon Plymouth Rock, that he 
became so wearied by monotonous references to this par- 
ticular debarkation, that he began to wish that the arrange- 
ments had been reversed, and that Plymouth Rock had 
landed on the Pilgrim Fathers.” Another story of a clergy- 
man is suggested by the financial purpose of Dean Hole’s 
visit to America, the restoration of Rochester Cathedral:— 

**Once upon a time there was a Dean, so fond and proud of his 
Cathedral, that he came by degrees to think and speak of it as 
though he were the sole proprietor ; and one evening, just before 
the close of a lecture on Thought-Reading, at which he presided, 
he came upon the platform, with much dignity of demeanor, with 
his arms crossed upon his breast, and said, ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, 
I have much pleasure in informing you that Mr. Cumberland has 
intimated to me his most kind intention to devote any profits 
hati may accrue from his lecture, to the restoration of my west 

ront,’”’ 

The book is written in the same easy, familiar style as its 
predecessors. It sets forth the Dean’s observations and 
opinions of sports and games, of horses and racing, of the 
drama, of impostors and bores, of roses, gardens, flowers and 
florists, of orators, preachers, ecclesiastics, of the aristocracy 
and of workingmen, of education and of church progress, 

**Of shoes and ships and sealing-wax,”’ 
Of cabbages and kings.” 5 

Sydney Smith used to say, “I never read a book before 
reviewing it: it prejudices one so.” Those who read Dean 
Hole’s books will not only be entertained, but will find them- 
selves strongly “ prejudiced” in favor of “that good man of 
worship,” the genial author. 





Celtic Legends 
z. The Coming of Cuculain. By Standish O'Grady. London: Methuen 
& Co. 2 More Celtic Fairy Tales. Edited by Joseph Jacobs. G. 
P. Putnam's Sons, 

Tue Cetic sourcss of the literature of western Europe 
have been the least thoroughly explored, though they promise 
the most interesting results. One Celtic cycle, the Welsh- 
Armorican lays of Arthur and the Holy Grail, has furnished 
material to every important modern literature except, pos- 
sibly, the Russian, But of the original tales of this cycle 
only a few fragments remain, ant the best-known version, 
Malory's “ Morte d’Arthur,” is mainly a dry compendium of 
rather late French variants. The existence of a Gaelic cycle 
was made generally known by Macpherson’s blundering at- 
t-mpts at reconstruction. There is no longer any question 















that he must have obtained much of his material from High- 
land traditions, but his bombastic manner is wholly his own. 
Many manuscript versions, mostly Irish, have since been 
published. Some are not any earlier than the fifteenth 
century, but references to the principal stories in older 
manuscripts prove their existence in substantially the same 
shape as early as the eleventh century, and internal evidence 
shows that, as regards the main incidents at least, they have 
come down from a remote pre-Christian antiquity. They 
have suffered very little from Christian or other ** contamina- 
tion,” and are one of the best sources for the study of ancient 
Aryan civilization. Their literary merits are often very con- 
siderable. They are far more polished than the correspond- 
ing Teutonic lays and sagas, are more often dramatic, ex- 
hibit a higher range of feelings, and contain passages of 
poetic description hardly to be matched even in Tennyson 
or Keats. Most of the translations so far made follow the 
letter rather than the spirit, being intended for the use of 
students. The late Dr. Joyce put into verse the remarkable 
tale of “ Deirdré,” and the children of Usnach, but no one 
has renewed Macpherson’s attempt to gather the various lays 
into consistent epics. 

*‘ The Coming of Cuculain,” by Mr. Standish O'Grady (1), 

may, however, be said to be an effort in this direction. It 

is in prose, but in a style which is seldom far removed from 

poetry. He has chosen what Gaelic scholars consider the 

oldest of the heroic cycles, that dealing with the exploits of 
the Red Branch Knights of Ulster, and has brought together 

in the present volume the tales that relate to the boyhood of 
the most celebrated of them all, the hero Cuculain. The 

Red Branch appears to have been originally an institution 

like King Arthur's Round Table, but it persisted through 

many generations. The young sons of the affiliated princes 

were sent at an early age to be trained in the laws and exer- 
cises of the order. But the mother of Satanta, or Cuculain, 

detained him at home beyond the appointed time, and he 
was obliged to run away on foot to the Ulster capital, Emain 
Macha, and to camp out the first night on the intervening 
mountains. That night the chief druid at Emain Macha had 
a vision of the disruption of the order, and announced that 
it would be saved from total destruction by a child who was 
even then approaching the city. The cause of the revolt, 
which soon after broke out, was the abduction of Deirdré by 
the sons of Usnach. About one-third of the order revolted 
in support of the latter and attempted to prevent their pun. 
ishment, but were driven into Connaught, where they took 
service with Maev, the Queen Mab of English fairy litera- 
ture. Inthe ensuing war Cuculain rose to be considered 
“the battle-prop of the valor and the torch of the chivalry of 
the Ultonians.” Mr, O'Grady, in this volume, tells of his 
conferences with the sun-god Lu, or Lug (the god of Zug 

dunum—i e¢., London), of his adventure with the great dog of 
Culain, the “high-smith of all Ulster,” of his taming the 
black and gray horses of the goddess of war, of his knighting 
and his first foray into the enemies’ territory. It is to be 
hoped that this book may meet with such a reception as will 
induce Mr. O'Grady to complete the story. He believes his 
hero to be a historical character. Others believe him to be 
amyth. Certain elements of the story plainly belong to the 
supernatural, but it is probably a reliable picture of ancient 
Celtic manners, nevertheless. Whether a true tale has been 
embellished by details from some more ancient myth of 
springtime, or—the myth being the nucleus—it has, instead, 
become charged with human interest, cannot now be deter- 
mined, 

Mr. Jacobs, in his interesting new collection of Celtic fairy- 
tales (2), gives a version of “ The Children of Lir,” a mythic 
tale of some importance. Lir was the sea-god of the Gael. 
His children were changed into swans by their stepmother. 
Yet a son, Mananan, appears to have succeeded his father 
in the godship and to have made his home chiefly in the Isle 
of Man, as may be seen in Mr. Hall Caine’s * Manxman.” 
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Many of these little-known tales, in fact, seem to have made 
their way into England, and to have tinctured perceptibly 
the stream of English literature. Mr. Jacobs's book is writ- 
ten for children. It is made up from Welsh and Scotch as 
well as Irish sources, and many of his tales are of quite re- 
cent origin. “The Coming of Cuculain” will be read with 
equal pleasure by young and old; but its illustrations are 
wholly unworthy of the text, while the drawings that Mr. 
Batten has supplied to “‘ More Celtic Fairy Tales” are ex- 
cellent, especially the humorous ones. 





*¢ Animals’ Rights ” 
By Henry S. Salt; also, an Essay *‘ On Vivisection in America,” by 
Albert Lefingwell, M.D. Macmillan & Co. 

WHILE AT PRESENT it seems impossible to obtain for ani- 
mals all that Mr. Salt so eloquently pleads for, and which all 
humane persons would be pleased to see speedily brought 
about, we have only to look back, not a great many years, in 
order to appreciate how much has really been done to better 
their condition. In former times, less than a century ago, 
slaves were treated by the law not so well as animals are 
now. The first attempt to obtain justice for animals, made 
by Lord Erskine in the House of Lordsin 1811, was greeted 
with cries of insult and derision; eleven years later, in 1822, 
the “Ill Treatment Cattle Bill” was passed, and from that 
time onward laws for their protection were occasionally 
enacted. “ For the present, however, what is most urgently 
needed is some comprehensive and intelligible principle, 
which shall indicate, in a more consistent manner, the true 
lines of men’s moral relation towards the lower animals.” 
Such books as this will greatly aid in the good work, and we 
trust that it will be widely circulated and as universally read 
as it deserves to be. 

In “ Vivisection in America,” Dr. Leffingwell asserts that 
“upon no ethical question of our day is there a more strik- 
ing difference of opinion than regarding the value or the 
righteousness of experimentation upon living animals.” If 
this essay. with its sickening, disgusting and heartrending 
mass of facts, could be read by every physician in the land, 
the majority of the profession, who, as yet, have given 
the subject little or no consideration, would become anti- 
vivisectionists, or, at least, would favor placing the practice 
under legal restraint. The men who commit these atroci- 
ties in the name of science are, as a rule, not physicians or 
surgeons; few of them have ever practised medicine or 
surgery ; they have spent their lives within the narrow limits 
of the laboratory, engaged in their cruel work. The practice 
of medicine and surgery is humanizing, and the older one 
grows in that profession, and the more one sees of suffering, 
the more kindly he feels for unfortunates, be they human or 
brute. Therefore is it, that the true surgeon or physician 
cannot approve of the acts of atrocious cruelty performed in 
the name of science. Here are a few of the experiments 
mentioned by Dr Leffingwell :— 

** Animals have been subjected to burning, baking, freezing; 
saturation with inflammable oil and then setting on fire; starva- 
tion to death; skinning alive; larding the feet with nails; crush- 
ing and tormenting in every imaginable way.”———‘‘ Von Lesser of 

y made a long series of experiments in scalding animals to 
death. He plunged a dog for thirty seconds into boiling water; 
he scalds another four times, at various intervals; even animals 
which have just passed through the pangs of parturition do not 
escape.""——‘‘Chauveau ‘consecrated’ more than eighty large 
animals, mostly horses and mules, worn out in the service of man, 
to almost the extremest torture possible to conceive, not, as he 
expressly tells us, ‘to solve any problem in medical theory,’ but 
simply to see what degree of pain can be inflicted through irrita- 
tion of the spinal cord.” 

Apologists for vivisection may claim that such acts of 
cruelty are confined to the Continent, and that nothing of 
the kind is ever done in this country. In Jersey City an 
individual, whose name, unfortunately, Dr. Leffingwell does 


not give, performed a series of one hundred and forty-one ex- 
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periments, his object being “to produce the greatest amount 
of injury” to the spinal cord and its attachments, without 
killing the animal outright; and with this end in view, a 
great number of dogs, with hobbled limbs, were dropped 
from a height of twenty-five feet, so as to effect all the 
severest injuries thus designed. Zhe British Medical Jour- 
nai, in commenting upon this fiendish act, says :—“ It is a 
record of the most wanton and stupidest cruelty we have 
ever seen chronicled under the guise of scientific experi- 
ment.” For some years past, vivisection has been greatly 
restricted by law in England. Are the English physicians 
and surgeons in any way inferior to those in this country or 
upon the Continent? Will anyone dare assert that the pro- 
fession has in any way deteriorated in that country since the 
law has been enforced? And, while we favor restriction of 
the practice in medical schools, we think that it should be 
prohibited in colleges altogether : in the former, it is regarded 
as a necessary preparation for the medical profession; but 
of what possible utility can it be to those students in our col- 
leges who may choose any other profession than that of medi- 
cine? The Humane Society in this State has already accom- 
plished wonders, and the people look to it to secure the 
passage of the necessary legislation for the correction of 
abuses far worse than any that ordinarily come under its 
notice, 





Mr. Drake's New Book 
The Making of the Ohio Valley States. By Samuel Adams Drake. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Mr. Drake, who has done such good work in furnishing 
three excellently illustrated and well-written handbooks on 
American history, sends forth another, which, in literary 
quality and attractive mechanical exterior, is the equal of the 
previous trio. In his fourth volume, covering the period 
from 1660 to 1837, the author introduces us to the traders 
and missionaries who brought the entering wedge of civiliza- 
tion and made the crack by which it could be inserted, leav- 
ing the succeeding potencies of time to drive it home. ‘4e 
pictures handsomely the Iroquois blockade, showing ‘hat, 
before the gates of the West could be opened, these roamers 
of the forest must be bought, civilized, or exterminated. The 
water-ways, portages and land routes are briefly sketched, 
and the story of Washington and the Virginians mov.ng 
westward is outlined in spirited text and suggestive notes. 
To Fort Duquesne is given a good long chapter. The sec- 
ond epoch is ushered in after the end of the French domin- 
ion and Pontiac’s war, and along with the hunters and trap- 
pers we see the surveyors and land-agents. Then comes the 
occupation of the hunting-grounds by white men with cabins, 
axes and ploughs. Since Marietta and Cincinnati were 
founded and Anthony Wayne completed the second epoch 
by a great victory over the Indians (grandly celebrated at 
Fort Wayne a few weeks ago), the third epoch was ushered 
in by Sullivan’s campaign in the region of Cayuga Lake in 
1779, by which the power of the Indians was destroyed for- 
ever. 

Then the story moves rapidly on, with Perry's victory, the 
Erie Canal and the organization of Illinois and Michigan as 
magnificent way-marks. Besides a capital index and abundant 
illustrations, the author has done well to print in full the ordi- 
nance for the government ofthe Territory of the United States 
Northwest of the River Ohio. Praising this book as it de- 
serves to be praised, we yet wonder why the influence and 
work of Sir William Johnson and Géorge Washington (after 
the Revolutionary War), in directly opening the region of the 
Ohio Valley to civilization, are not explicitly stated. Neither 

ohnson, nor the Washington of mature life in his direct re- 
tions to the Northwest, are mentioned. Nothing is said 
about the Pennsylvania-German schoolmasters, who did so 
much in educating the people of Ohio and the Ohio Valley 
States, nor is Van der Kemp mentioned. This warm friend, 
of our country, while in his native Holland, and afterwards 
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,at Trenton, N. Y., not only thought of the Erie Canal, but 
first walked and rode over and, in a measure, surveyed the 
route afterwards followed by the great liquid link between 
American salt and fresh water. Almost as a matter of course, 
however, Mr. Drake, who is always sure to award the first 
credit to the men of New England, gives the full honor of 
the origination of the Erie Canal to Jesse Hawley. Excel- 
lent as this work is, it fails in giving to the variaus influences 
which went to the making of the Ohio Valley States the 
honor that belongs to them. 





‘* Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush ” 
By Ian Maclarin, Dodd, Mead & Co, 

How superior Scotch is to English for expressing a 
Scotchman’s sentiments is known to all discriminating 
readers. Many a man owes his place in literature to his 
command of the Scots dialect; yet the qualities that are 
best served by it are respectable qualities in any writer. Its 
homeliness, which, literally translated, might be coarseness, 
creates a taste for a wholesome realism, its unexpected 
broad and short vowels educate the ear, and its wealth of 
diminutives exercises the critical faculty. So it happens 
that many Scotchmen who are not geniuses are more than 
respectable /ittérateurs. The Rev. John Watson, whose pen- 
name is Ian Maclaren, must now be added to the number. 

Translate his tales and sketches wholly into English, and 
they will lose more than half their flavor, but even so, 
something would be left— more than goes to the making 
of most books of the sort. “The cunning speech of Drum- 
tochty’"’—the village which he has seized for his own—has 
moulded his speech in passages of description and exposi- 
tion, and the Drumtochty habit of attending carefully to its 
“ pints” has stood him in good stead all through his book 
It is not with him, though he bears a Highland name, as 
with the Rev. Mr. Mactavish, who was worse to follow than 
a **bumbee”; nor, on the other hand, might a recalcitrant 
Englishman appear before him as a “bantam cock fleein’ in 
the face o’ judgment.” He is not magnificent, but he is in- 
telligible. Yet a Scotchman is often more inconsequent 
than either Celt or Saxon: he argues for victory, quite as 
much as for the truth, and most of his humor results from 
a recognition of that fact. 

Mr, Maclaren’s characters are, we fear, a trifle too good to 
be quite true. _Drumtochty, we gather, is neither Highland 
nor Lowland, but lies somewhere in the foot-hills of the 
Grampians; so, possibly, its citizens may combine the vir- 
tues and avoid the faults of both sections. The Ettrick 
Shepherd’s vision of the angels, 

‘* Planked upon wet clouds, without any breeches, O, 
Just like the Celtic, met to make speeches, O,” 
is the nearest parallel we can think of. Domsie, the school- 
master, is a bit of a pagan, but repents at last of that slight 
failing; James Soutar makes a very gentle cynic, Lochlan 
Campbell, a Grand Inquisitor, who breaks down when it 
comes to putting on the thumb-screws ; and the terrible Mrs. 
Macfadyen is overwhelmed with confusion for having given 
way to impatience on the occasion of Mr. Mactavish’s ser- 
mon. The worst case in the parish is a prodigal son, who 
takes to his heels on getting a tongue-lashing from the cyni- 
cal Jamie Soutar. On the other side there is as pleasant a 
collection of portraits as Fra Angelico’s paintings could fur- 
nish—Drumsheugh, the Mecenas of the glen, Donald Men- 
zies, its Saint Francis, Burnbrae, “ far ben” with God, Archie 
Moncur, apostle of temperance, and that Good Samaritan 
and capable general practitioner, Dr. MacLure. All these 
have just that touch of human infirmity without which there 
were no bearing with them; one pats himself on the back for 
being able to believe in them, and suspects later that his 
having been led to do so is partly what has charmed him 
with.the book. Perhaps the best of these portraits is that 
of Menzies, the shepherd, who sees visions and fights the 
devil. “Here iss the man who hass deserved all the. curses, 
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and here iss the man who chooses all the blessings,” he once 
cried out in meeting. And when a new minister tried ‘to 
lift Drumtochty to the level of German thought in matters 
of the Higher Criticism, Donald took it as a judgment upon 
the people, and, imagining himself responsible, for three 
weeks wandered on the hills wrestling with Satan in their 
behalf. There are some clever pictures of things external 
drawn in a summary fashion and never interfering with the 
development of the main theme. The Free Kirk vestry, 
eight feet by eight, in which twelve tall deacons sat ona 
narrow bench, the last man sidewise, half sitting against the 
wall, makes one of these; and the description of Dr. Mac- 
Lure on his nag Jess, and the gathering to his funeral after 
the great snow-storm, are others. There are many passages 
that will bear a second reading immediately after the first, 
and we need not say how few books will stand that test. 





The Book of Nature 

The Mountains of California. By John Muir, The Century Co. 

IT sTIRS OUR patriotic blood to know what noble moun- 
tains, glaciers, trees and game we have within our national 
domain, and he who can combine science, sentiment and 
literary art in describing them is worthy of bigh praise. In 
enjoying the pages of Mr. Muir’s book we have been as 
much impressed with his conscientious care to set forth only 
the truth, as we have been delighted with his limpid diction. 
The fragrance of the forests, the soughing of the winds 
through the trees, and the animation of the intense life of 
this rich region seem to be transferred to his pages. His 
own enthusiasm is contagious and electric. He has lived so 
long amid the mysteries and splendors of the lakes, cafions 
and peaks, that he seems to have become part of the land- 
scape itself, while yet maintaining his unique personality. 
What the mystic is among worshippers and students of Rev- 
elation, John Muir is amid the works of God in air and earth. 
We could quote many a fascinating paragraph, but a delight- 
ful bit of autobiography on page 255 will, we think, suffice. 
This Scottish-born explorer of esoteric California tells us that, 
having been brought to Wisconsin when a boy, he walked 
from the middle of the Mississippi valley to the Gulf of 
Mexico on a botanical excursion. When in Florida, far 
from the coast, he suddenly recognized a sea breeze as it 
came sifting through the palmettoes and blooming vine- 
tangles, which at once awakened and set free a thousand 
dormant associations of old Scotland, where, in his child- 
hood, the sea winds had carried the fragrance of dulse and 
tangle to him. 

He speaks of the north wind that in winter makes upward 
sweeps over the curving summits of the High Sierra, pub- 
lishing the fact with flying snow banners a mile long. In 
following the course of this wind, Mr. Muir talks of smooth, 
deep currents, cascades, falls and swirling eddies, which sing 
around every tree and leaf, as over all the varied topography 
of the region, with telling changes of form, it moves like 
mountain rivers conforming to the features of their channels. 
He loves to dwell on the high places of the earth; he has 
seen again and again many thrilling sights of which the aver- 
age dweller on the plains and in the cities knows nothing ; 
and he is an artist in transmitting the splendors of scenery 
into the glory of words:—‘‘ The divine alpen-glow flushes 
the-surrounding forest every evening, followed by a crystab 
light with hosts of lily stars, whose size and brilliancy can- 
not be conceived by those who have never risen above the 
lowlands.” In telling of the animals, such as the Rocky 
Mountain sheep, and the virds, such as the water ouzel, the 
author is as full of wit as of minute accuracy. Living 
under the shadow of the everlasting domes, this naturalist 
seems to love the truth with intensest passion. There are 
many pages which, in the splendor of their style, remind us 
of John Ruskin, Wedo not wonder that Emerson consid- 
ered Muir as ‘‘ more wonderful than Thoreau.” 
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‘tunate a departure. 


Ceylon 
The Pearl of India, By Maturin M. Ballou. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Mr. BaLLov passes beyond his baker's dozen of books, 
mostly of descriptive travel, in this, his fifteenth volume. He 
pictures for us the Island of Ceylon. Unlike Reginald 
Heber, who wrote of the isle of spicy breezes that “only man 
is vile” (because, probably, as Mr. Moncure D. Conway sug- 
gests, some unregenerate native had sold the bishop counterfeit 
gems), our American author sees everything in Ceylon through 
a rosy atmosphere. He came from China and Japan with 
his mind full of things strange and wonderful, but neither 
country is the land of perfume: both are rather the homes of 
intolerable smells. No poet, though he might sing of Japanese 
“fields dressed in living green,” would ever apply the adjec- 
tive “sweet” to them. Very sad is the memory of both Japan 
and China, when the nose is called in as an organ of recollec- 
tion. But on approaching the “resplendent island” of the 
Hindoos, and while dwelling upon it, sweet odors continually 
charm. Here blooms the mimosa, which, according to an 
anecdote given on page 39, is sensitive even to the human 
gaze. A kiss from a child dwelling near and familiar with the 
plant will not make it shrink, while its sprays and leaves will 
wilt visibly before a stranger comes fairly in contact with 
them. In describing the wonderful things of art and nature 
which he saw in Ceylon, the author makes some very inter- 
esting comparisons with what he beheld in Japan—there be- 
ing many points of likeness but more of unlikeness.  Evi- 
dently he is a friend of the birds, for he tells us a great deal 
about these feathered creatures, especially the flamingo. 
The Ceylonese call this scarlet creature the “English soldier 
bird,” because of its habit of marshalling its companions in 
long files like trained bodies of men, and because of its pink 
epaulets, which tip the body-joint of its otherwise snow-white 
wing. Of course, the monkeys get their usual Ccescription, 
and so do the British officials, the hotels and His Late Im- 
portance, but Present Nonentity, Arabi Pasha. Snakes arid 
boulders, elephants and oysters are duly described. The lover 
of gems and jewelry will read with pleasure the accounts of 
the lapidaries and goldsmiths. Land, sea and starry sky, 
“everything charmingly light in the tender kiss of moon- 
light,” furnished the farewell vision of this Indian isle. The 


style of the book is by no means sparkling, and the reader . 


sometimes frankly wonders how a writer can be so monoto- 
nous in his diction, but evidently the author is conscientious 
and accurate, and to the row of works on “Ceylon’s Isle” 
Mr. Ballou's book is a worthy addition. 





- 4 Odes and Other Poems” — 
‘By William Watson.” Macmillan & .Co. 

Mr. Watson's. new volume contains. some of his. best 
work, and indicates a return to the normal path of develop- 
ment from which “The Eloping Angels” marked so unfor- 
The strength of this poet lies in his 
manly seriousness, his sentiment of moral beauty, and his 
ardent yet clear-sighted aspiration ; irony and flippancy do 
not befit him. In the volume under notice the finest and 
most characteristic pieces are the sonnet commencing “I 
think the immortal servants of mankind,” the two poems on 
Spring (“ Vita Nuova” and “The First Skylark”) and the 
following sonnet, “To One who Had Written in Derision of 
the Belief in Immortality ” :— 

‘* Dismiss not so, with light, hard phrase and cold, 
Ev'n if it be but fond imagining, 
The hope whereto so passionately cling 
The dreaming generations from of old! 
Not thus, to luckless men, are tidings toid 

Of mistress lost, or riches taken wing; 
And is eternity a slighter thing, 
To have or lose, than kisses or than gold ? 
Nay, tenderly, if needs thou must, disprove’ 
My loftiest fancy, dash my grand desire 
To see this curtain lift, these clouds retire, 

And Truth, a boundless dayspring, blaze above 
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And round me; and to ask of my dead sire 
His pardon for each word that wronged his love, * © 
A free translation of Horace's ode, “ To Licinius,” con- 
tains some charming lines; indeed, there is often a classit 


turn to Mr. Watson's rich and musical verse. In his imita- 
tion of the early madrigal-writers, too, he shows much 
taste and feeling. Of these pastiches there are three—“ The 
Protest,” “Sweetest Sweets that Time Hath. Rifled,” and 
“Tell Me Not Now”—the last of which we quote :— 


‘* Tell me not now, if love for love 
Thou canst return, — 
Now while around us and above 
Day's flambeaux burn. 
Not in clear noon, with speech as clear, 
Thy heart avow, 
For every gossip wind to hear ; 
Tell me not now! 
‘* Tell me not now the tidings sweet, 
The news divine ; 
A little longer at thy feet 
Leave me to pine, 
I would not have the gadding bird 
Hear from his bough; 
Nay; though I famish for a word, 
Tell me not now! 


‘* But when deep trances of delight 

All Nature seal, 

When round the world the arms of Night 

- Caressing steal, 

When rose to dreaming rose says, ‘ Dear, 
Dearest,’—and when 

Heaven sighs her secret in earth’s ear, 
Ah, tell me then!” 


As yet Mr. Watson has hardly found his true sphere, or 
chosen a definite standpoint. We have a superabundance of 
poetical Peer Gynts now-a-days ; it is to be hoped that this 
promising writer will discover his message and speak it boldly. 
(See portrait of Mr, Watson on page 9.) 





‘‘ The Student [lissionary Enterprise” 
Edited by M, W. Moorhead. Fleming H. Revell Co. 

THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT for Foreign Missions 
is one of the striking phenomena of modern American college life. 
That this movement has vitality and is destined to issue in the 
consecration of many promising lives to the work of the Christian 
missionary in other lands, seems certain, The main pu in 
view is ‘‘ the evangelization of the world in this generation, "’ Mr. 
Moorhead has collected, arranged and indexed the addresses and 
discussions of the second. International Convention of the Move- 
ment, held at Detroit, Mich., Feb; 28-Mar, 4, 1894,.” The -well- 
printed volume includes an account of the. proceedings, a list-of 
the delegates, and the various discussions ‘of ‘the manifold phases 
of the work in the foreign field. Although the work-of editing has 
been done with great care, it is evident that the stenographer has 
in several cases followed his ear, instead of the qpency hg spel'- 
ing some of the less familiar names. There is a great of en- 
riching and stimulating information in this book; in addition to 
contributions by orators, exhorters and practical managers, both 
at home and abroad, there are occasional papers by able, intellec- 
tual missionaries, which show a remarkable combination of com- 
monsense and intense conviction. One cannot but have the heart 
warmed, the intellect brightened and the emotions of admiration 
kindled by reading such addresses as these, 

Nevertheless, one who has pondered the whole subject very 
deeply, both on the mission field and at home, and whose first 
memories of giving money are of contributions to support missions 
to the heathen, wonders why, in all this volume, there is scarcely 
a reference to the study of comparative religion, and to the neces- 
sity of a wr making himself familiar with the way in 
which his auditors think, that he may appraise the material 
existing in the hoary systems which are to be modified or de- 
stroyed, and find their common ground with, or affinity to, Chris- 
tianity, When we are told by soclear-minded and earnest a man 
as Dr. e W. Knox that all the student’s toil in Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew German does not equal the task of learning one 
Asiatic , it does seem as though the present method of © 


training missionaries in the average theological seminary is radi- 
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cally wrong, and ought to be reformed. Throughout the discus- 
sions of the Convention, the honest facing of all the facts of the 

by this speaker is refreshingly noticeable. There is an in- 
creasing number of earnest and generous pastors and laymen at 
home, who believe that honest investigation and comparison of the 
historic faiths of the world, and the study of religion wherever 
found, will fit a man far better for his work as a Christian mis- 
sionary than he is fitted for it by much of the routine to which the 
theological student is now compelled to devote so much precious 
time. 





Church and Papacy 
1. The Primitive Church and the See of Peter, By Luke Rivington, 
with an Introduction by the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 
2. Waymarks in Church History, By William Bright, Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford. Longmans, Green & Co. 
. Mr, BENJAMIN KIDD remarks, in ‘‘Social Evolution,” that 
‘*The movement of a certain class of minds towards the Church of 
Rome, the most conservative and uncompromising of all the 
Churches, which began in England in the middle of the century, 
and which has continued in some degree down to the present time, 
is not to be considered merely as a religious incident; it is of deep 
sociological import.’’ That import is that the social sense per- 
ceives that religion is somehow the most important of the factors 
of social development. Mr, Rivington is a convert to Rome, and 
in his book (1) he seeks to make all the rest of us converts. The 
Roman question admits of being stated simply and in a word: it 
begins and ends, as Cardinal Vaughan tells us in his introduction, 
with the acknowledgment of the Pope as the successor of St. 
Peter, as infallible, and as the fountain on earth of all spiritual 
authority, Regarded as a purely historical matter, it must ever be 
impossible to prove that the Apostle Peter was at Rome during his 
lifetime. Inthe second place, it is not perfectly clear what the 
succession of the earliest bishops of Rome was. Into these two 
difficulties the Rev. Mr. Rivington does not enter. He confines 
himself to the task of showing that from the earliest times the 
supremacy of the Popes over all the churches was both asserted 
and admitted. We shall not attempt to follow his intricacies, but 
Canon Bright, who is competent, has done sq. in the matter of Mr. 
Rivington’s assertion about the Councils of Nicza, Chalcedon and 
Ephesus (2). If the controversy be treated in a purely technical 
way, as both these writers treat it, then it may be admissible to 
point out, once for all, what has been made abundantly clear, that 
the papal succession, according to the provisions of Roman canon 
law, became void through heresy with Victor I., Callistus I. (193- 
224), Liberius (352), and with Honorius (626). From Formosus 
(891) to Benedict X. (1058), the papal chair was void through in- 
trusion and simony. [If all this be passed over, then, nevertheless, 
according to the provisions of the same canon law, it has not been 
possible since Clement VII. (1534), nor ever again will be, to elect 
a valid Pope or successor of ‘St. Peter. The whole question is a 
dark one, and Mr. Rivington sheds much ink upon it. He is 
largely controversial, but his English is intelligible, and his purpose 
perfectly clear. If his translations and interpretations be accepted, 
he will be admitted to have made a strong point. 
* Canon Bright treats of other subjects, as, for instance, ante- 
Nicene sectarianism, the Arian controversy, pelagianism, the cler- 
gy and secular employments, and Archbishop Laud. He gives a 
particularly judicious and fair estimate of the great and unfortunate 
Primate. These chapters are not old straw threshed over, but 
hew, and based upon exact and minute study of original material 
and all the data. This is seen in the essay on Arianism, where the 
full significance of the controversy is:made plain, In the essay 
on Bede, Canon Bright shows how fortunate it was that the old 
British Church lost its sway over England, and, again, in an indi- 
rect manner, controverts Mr. Rivington’s assertions. In the main 
this volume consists of studies in the history of theology rather than 
of events in the course of the Church, 
‘aiemie, 
New Books 
LILLIPUT, Brobdingnag and the country of the Houyhnhnms 
have been illustrated by Mr. Charles E. Brock in over one hun- 
dred drawings, Gulliver being, of course, the chief personage in 
most of them. It is rather curious that all the illustrators who 
have applied their talents to ‘* Gulliver's Travels” have been con- 
tented to follow the narrative, illustrating its words rather than its 
the fantastic outward form rather than the biting hidden 
satire. Mr. Brock makes no exception to the rule: the man- 
mountain among the pigmies, and the dwarf among the giants are 
here, and so are the Laputians and the evolutionized steeds and 






their degraded Yahoos; but that is all. What makes Swift’s work 
so great is that it is a satire for all time—not his own alone, nor 
that before him,—but for us and our children as well.’ For there 
are those among us who still dream of reforms, and the Yahoos 
are plentiful to-day, fighting in Bechuanaland, or on Indian reser- 
vations, or in the gulf of Pe-Chi-Li. If some artist were to take 
up Swift’s best-known, if not his greatest, work, and to apply the 
old parables to modern conditions, he would earn fame for himself. 
Otherwise, this edition leaves noihing to be desired. The illustra- 
tions are well done, and will satisfy the eye; they will please, also, 
every child that knows the wonder-story of the small people and 
the big people, and wots not of hidden meanings. Mr. Henry 
Craik has written an introduction for the volume, which does not 
shine through originality, but will do as a gentle stimulant for slow 
intellects, The book is handsomely bound. (Macmillan & Co.) 








Mr, FISHER AMES’s excellent little ‘‘ Practical Guide to Whist 
by the Latest Scientific Methods” is already out in a sixth, revised 
edition, called for by the remarkable progress in the science of the 
game made during the last two or three years. The finer points 
have been more closely analyzed and various improvements have 
been introduced, though the rules of the ‘‘ American Leads ”’ re- 
main substantially the same. The new edition is not so concise 
as its predecessors, and has been entirely rewritten, with added 
illustrations and the laws of Duplicate Whist attheend. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) ‘* THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY ” for 1895 contains suggestive articles on ‘‘ Balloon Pho- 
tography,” underground photography and the influence of art on 
photography. That this influence has been considerable is shown 
in the illustrations. An account of the kinetoscope, with direc- 
tions for making photographic slides for it, is given. (Scovill & 
Adams Co.)——-THE TWENTY-THIRD volume of Outing (Octo- 
ber, 1893-March, 1894) contains the usual interesting papers on 
all branches of sport, travel and recreation, with numerous illus- 
trations. (Outing Co., Ltd.) 








ANOTHER VOLUME of The Century (May-Oct., 1894) has been 
published in the well-known binding with the zodiacal decorations. 
Among the contents that are of most interest from the literary 
point of view may be named Edward Eggleston’s articles on ‘‘ Folk- 
Speech in America,’’ the series of fragments by James Russell 
Lowell, the selections from the correspondence of Poe, Royal 
Cortissoz’s sketch of Edmund Clarence Stedman, Prof. Boyesen’s 
account of Ivan Tourgueneff’s mother,Mrs. Burton Harrison’s 
‘*Baehelor Maid,” Marion Crawford’s ‘‘ Love in Idleness’”’ and 
poems by Louise Chandler Moulton, Frank Dempster Sherman, 
R. W. Gilder, James Whitcomb Riley, Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, Edgar Fawcett, Edith M. Thomas, Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
and others. There is a notable article on Franz Schubert, by Dr. 
Dvorak, and the series of Old Dutch Masters and the Century 
Series of American Artists are continued. This volume contains, 
also, Thomas Gaskell Allen’s and W. L. Sachtleben’s account of 
their trip ‘‘ Across Asia on a Bicycle,’’ Mr. Brander Matthews’s 
learned and enjoyable papers on bookbinding, a collection of let- 
ters of Edwin Booth, and the story of the well-known. Fizegende 
Blaetter. Of all that concerns national life, policy and economics, 
the periodical continues to treat, its articles on all subjects of pub- 
lic interest, and its editorials on current events, demonstrating that 
it is not intented merely as a periodical for the amusement and: 
literary instruction of readers, but as a power in public life. 





~ WHETHER for the young or the old, J. M. Dent & Co. know 
just how to make books. We have had occasion to speak in terms 
of highest praise of their editions of the classic novelists—Fielding, 
Jane Austen, the Brontés, etc., and now we can commend with 
equal enthusiasm two little volumes of fairy-lore in which will be — 
found ‘‘ Jack the Giant Killer,” ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast,” ‘* Sleep- 
ing Beauty ” and ‘‘ Whittington and his Cat.” These two pretty 
volumes are daintily bound in green cloth stamped with gold and 
tied with red ribbons. They are printed in bold, black type suited 
to young eyes and old, and are illustrated with vigorous drawings 
in outline by T. Anning Bell. The series in which these books 
belong has the delightfully suggestive name of ‘‘The Banbury 
Cross Series” and is prepared for children by Grace Rhys. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)———-STORIES OF THE Civil War continue to be pub- © 
lished in great numbers, and our boys, for whom all these books 
are principally written, must have a more or less firmly rooted — 
idea that the war was fought and the Union saved by youngsters — 
between the years of twelve and seventeen. A more modest part © 
than that usually played by the heroes of such narratives is 
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The low churchmen, as well as the high, the broad, 


assigned to the two boys who are the principal characters in Col. 
Thomas W. Knox’s ‘‘ The Lost Army,” Being too young to be- 
come soldiers, they are contented to be teamsters in the train, and 
to have exciting, but thoroughly modest, careers through the war. 
(The Merriam Co.)——'' THE Fairy FOLK of Blue Hill,” by 
Lily F. Wesselhoeft is a bewildering tale of giants and gnomes 
and beetles and dragon-flies and mermaids and things. © The illus- 
trations are as good as the story. (Boston: Joseph Knight Co.) 
——‘*TOLD IN A HAMMOCK” contains a series of artistically 
drawn and colored pictures with verses for small children, by Mar- 
garet Wendell Huntington. (Marcus Ward & Co.) 





Fiction 

PERCY PINKERTON has done into English twelve stories from 
the Italian of Matteo Bandello. The selections represent the tragic, 
romantic and-.comic groups into which the author’s work falls. 
Though showing plainly the influence of Boccaccio, these stories 
are free from the coarseness of the ‘‘ Decamerone,” for the reason 
that the translator has chosen to provide no example of Bandello’s 
‘*broadness.”” Mr, Pinkerton well distinguishes the difference 
between nineteenth and sixteenth-century realism when he says of 
the latter that it lacks the ‘‘touch that transfigures ”’ the works of 
Hardy or Maupassant. Bandello, like the other Italian novedl/ier7, 
was no psychologist, but he recorded, according to his own state- 
ment, actual facts, and his stories are not the less entertaining and 
valuable for lacking the element of character analysis, His direct, 
rapid and pithy style is ably rendered in the translation. (Lon- 
don: John C. Nimmo.)———BESIDES BEING a clever skit upon 
human nature, the little book entitled ‘‘ Muggleton College; Its 
Rise and Fall” is interesting to American readers on account of 
the contrast it affords between the educational systems of the 
mother and daughter countries. For reasons not apparent the 
author has seen fit to withhold his name from a volume which 
abounds in delightful character sketches and in pages gleaming 
with humor. (Westminster: Archibald Constable & Co.) 





‘*MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER” is a very sweet, natural, 
attractive story, by Beatrice Whitby. Mary Fenwick’s daughter 
was named Mary after her mother, and called Baby because they 
could not have two Marys in the house. The child rechristened 
herself ‘‘ Bab,”’ and by that name she was always called. Full of 
life and vigor and happiness, leading an open-air life, riding and 
driving horses that no one could control, it never occurred to Bab 
to think seriously about anything, Men talked, to her of love and 
marriage, but all that they said fell on unheeding ears, and she 
announced to her mother that she would marry ‘‘ Jack,’ her 
oldest and dearest friend, in a minute, if he asked her, just to get 
rid of the others. Jack overheard her and promptly proposed, only 
to have her discover. that she. did not want him, either. Later, 
however, when the bright, young life is clouded by an accident 
through a runaway horse, and Jack’s devotion helps her as nothing 
else could, she realizes that the world holds little else beside him, 
and yields—a surrender as complete as her existence has been 
strong. She and Jack are both attractive people. (D. Appleton 
& Co,)——-F RANCE is the scene of Frances M. Peard’s ‘‘An Inter- 
loper.”” It isa record of family pride sustaining itself through 
many vicissitudes. The mother, two daughters and a son live on 
an estate that has been in the family for generations, and is now 
about to be sold to satisfy the debts contracted by the recklessly 
extravagant son. At last he appropriates two hundred thousand 
francs belonging to another person, pays the debt on the estate, 
and then marries a girl of the people, because he is really in love 
with her. His mother gives her consent to the match, since the 
girl's father is rich, and they must have money. She and her 
daughter never realize, never can be made to believe, that their son 
and brother has made a love-match; they prefer to think that he 
married beneath him for sordid motives because he had to, The 
wife is looked upon as an interloper, until she and her father save 
the family name from disgrace by paying the money her husband 
appropriated, and for which he is being sued. Something might 
have been made of the story, but it has been poorly handled. 
(Harper & Bros.) 


Theological Books 

‘THE CHURCH is an institution, and the only safe foundation for 
an institution is its polity or orgafiization. This has been clearly 
pointed out Dr. Shields in his book on the Chicago-Lambeth 





Quadrilateral.” The Anglican Book of Common Prayer is the 
the ritual- 


growth of centuries, and contains widely variant t 
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istic, all find therein ground and warrant for their several positions, 
In. truth, all are right to a degree. The Anglican Church in this 
country and in England does not seck for absolute uniformity in 
doctrine. The search would be in vain, because no two people 
can ever be found who are able to hear and understand exactly 
alike. Canon W. J. Knox-Little has written a book called ‘‘ Sacer- 
dotalism, if Rightly Understood, the Teaching of the Church of 
England.” He is welcome to his argument. It has been often 
rehearsed since 1834, and no one who is wise will dispute his posi- 
tion. The Church of England is broad enough to hold the sacer- 
dotalism of Cannon Knox-Little and of Canon Ryle. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 


PREFERRING, AS WE DO, for a steady diet plain roast beef and 
cold bread, at least one day old, we confess to relishing heartily 
now and then a dish of shrimp curry, ora plate of Mulligatawny, or, 
occasionally, a bowl of chutney and rice. For much the same 
reason we have had a stimulating and delightful hour over the 
‘«Centenary History of the South Place Society,”” by Moncure D. 
Conway, M. A. This is-the Society, we believe, in whose meéet- 
ing-house Dean Stanley found ‘‘ three persons and no God,” Just 
as it is good to have pepper and mustard in the castor, so, we are 
inclined to think, is a book like this a good condiment for a cock- 
sure and over-orthodox parson to have in his library, — It fits in 
well between Shedd and Briggs, and is good material inside a 
sandwich made up of a Northfield theological expounder and some 
dreadful Higher Critic. The book is based upon four discourses 
given in the chapel in London, in May and June, 1893. _Incident- 
ally it is shown how powerfully the American Revolution affected 
the course of thought and politics in Europe. These unorthodox 
but educated people were animated by comprehensive principles of 
religious liberty. They were called by various names, beginning 
with A or U, but nevertheless, these odd folks, alleged to be so 
wicked, enjoyed meditating on the law of the Lord, They thought 
and preached and talked about such wholly un-ecclesiastical but 
eminently Christian questions as how to clear away African 
slavery and get repealed the inhuman punishment and penal statutes 
against religious liberty, Ethics and visible religion were their 
chief themes, It may be that they were not as familiar with the 
Bible as they thought they were, and we find even the learned 
author speaking of the last book of the Bible with the usual popu- 
lar inaccuracy——calling it ‘‘ Revelations.” Yet here ministered 
our great and good friend, Dr. Benjamin Price, whose pamphlets, 
published in England and translated in Holland, were worth more 
to the American cause than the Hessians were worth to the British. 
Here, too, came and worshipped Sarah F, Adams, whose hymn, 
‘* Nearer my God to Thee,” is especially popular with those who 
would not allow her, were she living, to speak in their meetings. 
The little book is very interesting and suggestive as a history. It 
contains several portraits of the apostles of free thinking, among 
them being one of the author himself. The confession of faith of 
the Society is, ‘‘I believe in the duty of free inquiry and in the 
right of religious liberty,”" Even in the matter of suppressing so- 
called obscene publications, the preacher would not be too rigid, 
for, he argues, why should a householder jeopard the foundations. 
of his dwelling in order to get at a few rats? No matter how much 
or how little liberty there be, some few will always abuse it; while 
with abundance of freedom, mankind will be nobly educated to 
loftier ideas and achievements, as well as to self-government and 
temperance, (London: Williams & Notgate.) 








Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY Dr. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 

Prof, Barrett Wendell’s ‘‘William Shakspere.” —This book, 
just published by the Scribners, is a notable contribution to Shake- 
spearian literature. It has grown, as the preface tells us, ‘'‘ from 
lectures given at Harvard College.” After an introduction in 
which the purpose of the book is set forth, successive chapters are 
given to the facts of the poet’s life; the state of literature and the 
theatre in England till 1587; the poems; the sonnets; the plays, 
arranged in four groups, ‘‘ Timon of Athens” and ‘‘ Pericles” 
being treated by themselves ‘‘as transitional and eed "; and 
a final review of the subject, with a consideration of S e's 
genius, art, and philosophy, and a brief account of: some of his 
more noted contemporaries, particularly Raleigh and Webster. 
Each chapter is prefaced with concise notes concerning the history 
and chronology of the works, bibliographical information, etc. 

The facts concerning’ Shakespeare's life and literary career are 
given with commendable accuracy, and im accordance with the 
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latest investigations. It is doubtful, however, whether the poet 
lived at Stratford ‘‘from forty-five to fifty-two.’’ Halliwell-Phil- 
lipps, after a careful consideration of the subject, decides that it is 
not likely that he took up his’ residence there ‘‘ until 1613 at the 
earliest,’’ or less than four years before his death. It was in March 
of that year that he bought a house in London, and the legal 
papers connected with the transaction make it clear that he was in 
or near London at the time. When the Globe Theatre was burned 
in June, 1613, he appears.to have been at Stratford, as no mention 
is made of him in the reports of that occurrence. I myself was 
formerly inclined to think that he settled at New Place in 1611 or 
1612, but 1613 now seems to me the more probable date, 

The chapter on the Sonnets is_one of the best in the book. 
While believing that it is impossible to determine to. whom they 
are addressed and what they signify, Prof. Wendell regards the 
conjecture of Mr. Thomas Tyler as ‘‘ perhaps the most plausible.” 
The theory that ‘‘Mr. W. H.” was William Herbert ‘‘fits the 
known dates,” and the dark lady may have been Mary Fitton, 
who was certainly a mistress of Herbert and of a dark complexion, 
* After all, however,” as our author says, and as.we all must say, 
**the tale is only a tissue of past gossip and modern conjecture”; 
and ‘‘the most one can say of it is this: The first series of the 
Sonnets expresses a noble fascination; the second, a base one of 
‘which the baseness grows with contemplation. The former is 
certainly in harmony with what is known of Pembroke, the latter 
with what is known of Mary Fitton.” Whether the Sonnets are 
actually autobiographical or not—that is, whether they are the 
record of facts in Shakespeare's life or not—‘‘ They may teach us 
truth about him; for what they express, in terms of emotional 
moods, cannot be much questioned. ‘The real doubt, after all, con- 
¢erns only what causéd these moods; and that is a question rather 
of gossip and of scandal, of impertinent curiosity, than of criti- 
cism, What the Sonnets surely express—what no criticism can 
take from us—is the eagerness, the restlessness, the eternally sweet 
suffering of a lover whose love is of this world.’’ It is aninterest- 
ing suggestion that the Sonnets ‘‘alter any conception of Shak- 
spere’s individuality which might spring from the plays”’ written 
before 1600 or thereabouts :—‘‘ Whoever wrote the Sonnets must 
have known the depths of spiritual suffering; nor yet have known 
how to emerge irom them, Such a Shakspere, unlike what. we 
have known hitherto, is not unlike the Shakspere who will reveal 
himself in the plays to come.” 

Many of the comments on the plays are equally fresh and sug- 

ive. ‘Titus Andronicus,” whether Shakespeare's or not, 
‘has, here and there, a rhetorical strength and impulse which 
sweep you On ynexpectedly ”’; much of it is ‘‘ good, sonorous rant.” 
If we can only put ourselves into ‘the mood of an Elizabethan 
playgoer, we may get even from ‘Henry VI.’ an impression of 
grand historical movement."’ The lyrica! or distinctly ‘‘ operatic” 
character of much in these early Elizabethan plays is to be noted. 
“ Without understanding this, we cannot quite understand what a 
play like ‘Henry VI.’ means. Appreciating the operatic nature of 
the ranting declamation throughout, and of such half-lyric passages 
as the opening quartette, we..can begin to feel what power the 
play has.” ‘* Love's Labour’s Lost,” both in conception and style, 
“ a state of artistic feeling which would now express it- 
self in polite comic opera; its endless rhymes and metrical oddi- 
ties, its quips and cranks, are really not theatrical at all; like 
Lyly’s over-ingenious turns of phrase, they are the airs, the duets, 
the trios, the concerted pieces of a stage not yet fully operatic 
only for want of adequate development in the art of music." In 
‘* King John,’ also, our critic recognizes the same operatic ele- 
ment :—‘' Shakspere’s Constance, in general, however her rhetoric 
= be admired, certainly rants; like so many passages in the 
earlier chronicle-histories, b2r long speeches belong rather to 
grand opera than to tragedy roper.” : 

Now and then we are in too whether to take the critic 
seriously; as, for instance, in his explanation of Juliet’s age :— 

* Most petehiy, at least to some of us, the reason why Shak- 

et is fourteen seems to lie in a single pun, at the time 


py) u 
jaliet's first appearance :— 


‘ Lady Capulet—She's not fourteen. 
Nurse— I'll lay fourteen of my teeth,— 
And yet, to my teen be it spoken, I have but four,— 
She is not fourteen.’ ' 
Clearly no other numeral in the teens could make that slight 
joke at once so SOnorous, so precise, and sofunny. . Fifteen es 
a bad pun with five; sixteen sounds and sibilant; seven, 
eight, or nine teeth are enough to make a decent showing. Right 
or too, this simple reason for Juliet’s age—so very rem 


om rm artistic seri exactly the sort of reason 


remote. 
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which would generally have affected a writer of the period to 
which we have attributed ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’” 

This is ‘‘ admirable fooling ” for a lecture to college students— 
to whom the ‘‘ some of us” in the introduction may refer—and in 
a few other passages we suspect similar references, which indicate 
that the lectures—which are particularly good as lectures—were 
printed exactly as they were delivered at Harvard. Prof. Wendell 
seems to be in doubt whether ‘‘ the prematurity of Italian youth’’ 
explains the poet’s conception of Juliet’s age; but the Italian 
Miranda is made barely fifteen, with no hint of any quibble on the 
numeral, “ 

There are some bits of criticism in the book with which I 
should be disposed to find fault; but that may be said of any 
book of Shakespeare criticism. In the chapter on ‘* The Merchant 
of Venice,” for instance, we read:—‘‘ Boldly stated, Bassanio’s 
purpose of borrowing money to make love to an heiress whose 
fortune shall pay his debts, is by no means that of a romantic 
hero; no more is Antonio's expectoratory.method of manifesting 
distaste for the Hebrew race.” True; from our modern point of 
view; but here, as our author has suggested in respect to our 
judgment of the Elizabethan theatre, we need to put ourselves 
back in Shakespeare's time, when regard for a lady's fortune was 
not viewed as inconsistent with romantic love,.and when Jews 
were generally detested and spat at, literally or figuratively, even 
by the best Christians, It is to be noted, however, that Shake- 
speare takes pains at the start to tell us that Bassanio and Portia 
have met and become interested in each other before the play 
begins, and before she had come into her fortune; and he also 
makes Shylock show up the brutality of the Christiaris. with an elo- 
quence to which they can find no answer. The criticism of the 
** Merchant ” is, nevertheless, for the most part excellent. The 
play is ‘‘full of implicit wisdom, and beauty, and significance,”’ 
Prof. Wendell says that it does not follow that Shakespeare 
‘* realized all this’’; but that in his delineation of Shylock he in- 
tended to read a lesson to the people of his time, I most profoundly 
believe. 

I had marked many other passages for comment, but my limits 
do not permit reference to them now, though: some of them I. may 
take up hereafter, Meanwhile | commend the book to all teachers, 
students, and critical reader$ of Shakespeare as a discussion of 
his life, works, and art which they cannot afford to overlook. 


An English Tribute to the Rev. Dr. Nicholson Who Demol- 
ished Donnelly.—It is a pity that the complete refutation of Don- 
nelly’s*** Cipher ” by the Rev, Dr. Nicholson, which was noticed 
at some lengthin Zhe Critic of Feb. 7, 1891, was not republished 
in this country. That it is not forgotten abroad is evident from 
the following paragraph in the London Dadly News of Nov. 28, 
1894, which Dr. Furnivall has just sent me :— 


The Speaker of the House of Commons attended a meeting in the 
Council Chamber of the Town Hall, Leamington, called to arrange for 
the presentation of an illuminated address to the Rev. Dr. Nicholson, of 
St. Albans, Leamington, in recognition of his services in replying to the 
Hon, Ignatius Donnelly’s cryptogram theory with the pamphlet, ‘‘ No 
Cryptogram in Shakespeare.” The Mayor of Leamington (Dr. T. W. 
Thursfield) presided, and Sir Arthur Hodgson (Mayor of Stratford-on- 
Avon) and other well-known Shakespearian admirers and students were 
present. The Speaker said the Mayor had admirably stated the existing 
situation of the Shakespeare controversy, and had suggested what had 
occurred to a great many of them, that it would be a fitting tribute to 
Dr. Nicholson if they recognized in some shape or other his efforts in de- 
stroying a most ridiculous fiction. He could not think those justified 
who said that Dr. Nicholson was, after all, slaying the slain. It was by 
no means the case that the myth was not worth destroying, because the 
controversy that had raged over this question dated over a very considera- 
ble period, and the amount of literature that had been wasted upon it 
Was so great that it would astonish many people. When Dr. Nieholson 
assailed Donnelly he was not a Don Quixote tilting at windmills, but 
was once for all dispersing a very dangerous error. ,That most admira- 
ble and painstaking book of Dr. Nicholson’s examined every item in Mr. 
Donnelly’s statement, and had proved them to be absolutely fictitious. 
The Mayor had very admirably shown the absurdity of supposing that 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare ; but it wasa very singular fact that some men 
of very high position in past times had actually imbibed the idea that 
some other person than Shakespeare wrote Shakespeare. What they 
would admit was that some of the plays of Shakespeare had been recog- 
nized to be more or less the work of others, but they were the inferior 
plays. But no one would say that ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘King Lear” and other 
masterpieces were written by any other genius than Shakespeare, and 
not a hundred Donnellys would ever prove the contrary. 


ALEXANDRE, DuMAS has been made a Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honor. 
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THE ACCOMPANYING PORTRAIT of Mr. William Watson, the 


poet, has been reproduced for The Critic from a recent photograph 
taken by the London Stereoscopic Co. (See review on page 5). 





* * *” 


THE COUNTRY EDITOR spends at least half his time acknowl- 
edging presents from his parishioners—prize cabbages, musk- 
melons, pears, and other /usus nature, with now and then a fish 
so big as to warrant the sender's fishiest story about his luck with 
net or fly. But the city editor is not so highly favored, Christ- 
mas and New Year's come and go, but the daily mill-stream of his 
existence slips along with unvarying monotony, or with a monot- 
ony varied only by some indignant reader's protest against the 
too-kindly or too-cutting criticism of an author he worships or 
detests. What, therefore, was my surprise, what my delight, on 
opening this week a package postmarked ‘‘ Chicago,”” and con- 
taining, apparently, a particularly bulky book for review, to find 
it filled with delicious confectionery, with a ‘‘ Happy New Year” 
card from Mr. Gunther—a gentleman with whom | have not the 
remotest acquaintance, but whose fame as a maker of fine candies 
and buyer of rare books was established before Zhe Critic was 
born. Blessed be the name of Gunther ! 

* * * 


‘*‘ AT THE HAPPY CHRISTMAS-TIDE,”’ writes Mrs, Alice Morse- 


‘Earle, ‘‘ fond memories of the past are our most cherished treas- 


ures. With what pleasure do we recall-the days of our youth! 
Even the tales of our youth are endeared to us by happy associa- 
tion. It gives us renewed gratification to greet again at this 
Christmas season an old favorite of many years’ standing—familiar 
to us in our school-readers, translated for us in our childhood’s 
books, told to us of an English traveler, of a German scholar, of a 
Swedish geologist; and now rehearsed in the slight disguise of an 
American peddler in Harper's Monthly for December, under the 
title of ‘The Peddier’s Peril.’ Alas! poor peddler, lying in the 
loft, stupified with horror, while downstairs your host and hostess 
—innocent-looking but of fell design—discussed in muffled tones 
‘whether to kill him or not.’ Yow never had the Reader I had, 
you never had my collection of children’s stories, my volume of 
bound magazines, or you would have remembered that, from time 
immemorial, all over the world, when an old couple talk in that 
mysterious way, in lowered voice about killing, they a/4vays mean 
to kill an old hen or an old rooster, in the night or on the morn of 
the morrow, and mever the lonely traveler. We are taught that 
the curse of the literature of the day is a straining after novelty in 
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scene, action and effect. Let us, then, greet. with: open arms this 
firm stand against novelty, this child-like retelling of a ‘thrice—a 
ten times—told tale, this innocent. revival and.repetition of the 
familiar,” : 

* * * ‘ 

‘*TAN MACLAREN” (the Rev. John Maclaren. Watson), the 
Liverpool clergyman whose collection of stories ’ ‘* Beside the 
Bonny Briar Bush” is reviewed on another page and whose por- 
trait is presented here, has reached at a single bound a position 
that many another and no less gifted writer has had to wait weary 
years before attaining. Mr. Watson was fortunate in catching the 
attention of Dr. Robertson Nicoll at just the right moment, Dr, 
Nicoll is a Scotchman and has a leaning towafds Scotch writers. 
He is credited with the discovery of Mr. J, M. Barrie and the Rev. 
S. R. Crockett, and that is a pretty big feather in his cap. Barrie 
and Crockett, having found their wings, are flying alone pretty 
vigorously, so that Dr, Nicoll was looking about him for another 








discovery when his eyes fell upon the Rev. Mr. Watson, He heard 
the latter tell his stories and induced him to write them down. 
Mr. Watson was doubtful about their success, but Dr, Nicoll 
was not, and he overcame Mr, Watson's scruples, 


* * oe 


IT WOULD BE HARD for a new author to have a better sponsor 
than Dr, Nicoll. There is no end of ways in which he can show 
his appreciation. In the first place, he can publish his books, be- 
cause he is the literary adviser of a large publishing-house; and in 
the second, he edits a literary monthly, 74e Bookman, for which 
he writes the most interesting pages. Then he is the editor of the 
widely-circulated British Weekly, for which he writes over his 
own name, and on literary subjects over two pen-names— 
‘* Claudius Clear.” and ‘‘ A Man of Kent’; and then he writes the 
Literary Lounger of Zhe Sketch and the London Letter for The 
Book-Buyer. How much more he does, I do not know, but he is 
a mést indefatigable worker. In all of these directions he. can call- 
attention to the new author; and that he is doing so in so many . 
places is known only to a handful of people in the profession, 


* * * 


I SHOULD NOT DREAM of calling Dr. Nicoll a log-roller, for he 
asks no rolling of his own logs in return. He is an enthusiast in 
his business, and when he discovers a new writer he is as proud 
as an astronomer who discovers a new planet.. He has, however, 
been accused of log-rolling, and as Claudius Clear he has denied 
the accusation. In the course of his denial he says:—‘‘To the 
charge of writing in praise of certain authors in daily and weekly 
papers I plead guilty, and I have no compunctions of conscience 
on the subject. There are two classes of critics, both necessary 
and useful. One class guard the passes to fame; they suspect and 
scrutinize every new author, they never give praise freely until the 























author is past the need of it, and their supply of cold water never 
runs out.” The other class of critics are those, says Dr. Nicoll, 
“who, as a rule, leave writers of established fame alone, and de- 
vote themselves to those who are appearing. It is their business 
to watch for promise, to hail it whenever it appears, to impress a 
reluctant public with the sense of new names and new achieve- 
ments.. It is their part to elicit talent which does not readily ex- 
press itself, to give it the necessary impulse which brings it into 
rena view, and to stand by it till their aid is needed” no longer. 

am not ashamed to own myself a member of the latter section, 
and what is more, I mean to remain in it and to work in it.” 

And he adds in conclusion :—‘‘ Lowell was right when he said 
that after all literature is a hard business. 1, for one, mean to in- 
dulge'‘in the ‘ noble pleasure of praising,’ and to enjoy the tri- 
umphis of my friends to the last laurel leaf," Dr. Nicoll has been 
fortunate in discovering authors who have proved to be all that he 
has said of them. His latest find, ‘‘ lan Maclaren,”’ has made a 
success in England and alsoin America, for which I am very glad, 
as I was beginning to weary of the puff preliminary of ‘* Beside 
the Bonny Briar Bush” an awful name, by the way, which Mr. 
Quiller Couch has reduced to ‘‘B, the B, B. B.”” The stories 
have a great deal of humanity and a dash of humor in them, and 
are being widely read in spite of the Scotch dialect in which they 
are written. 

+ * & 


WE REGRET to say that Mrs. Humphry Ward is not coming to 
this country, as at first reported; she is going to spend the winter 
in Italy instead. Mr. Humphry Ward sails from Genoa for New 
York on Tuesday next, accompanied by his daughter Dorothy. He 
comes to deliver a series of lectures on art under the auspices of 
Columbia College. 


* * & 


‘(IT IS RATHER out of date,” writes M, E. B. from Scotland, 
‘*to say much of Ayr and Ayrshire, the Land of Burns. The little 
cottage where he was born, with its two rude rooms, the kitchen 
paved with native stone not over-smooth, istore impressive than any 
castle in Scotland. The spirit of the poet pervades the entire south- 
western part of the new Caledonia. Every one seems to feel the 
responsibility of keeping open the hand of kindness. . The pictures 
along the coast of Ayr are to be painted in colors, not in words. A 
farmer in the field ploughing, the sea-gulls following him so closely 
that he seems to be in a white cloud, and the furrow behind him one 
white line of fluttering wings; low, thatched cottages with good old 
wives standing at the doorway or knitting just outside ; bonny lassies 
driving home the market-cart; pretty Scotch ‘ wee chappies’ wav- 
ing their Tam o’ Shanters—these, and.a thousand other homely pic- 
tures, stand out from the background of purple sea and sloping 
rocky banks, mossy, or green with grass, or purple with heather 
broom, and, beyond, the sea and the islands mountainous and dim 
inthe hazyatmosphere. Ailsa’s Craig, alone rock, almost a moun- 
tain, stands silent and solitary in the distant waters. It took sucha 
land to produce a Robert Burns,” 


»* * * 


‘*IN THE LAKE DISTRICT of England one sees hundreds of ped- 
estrians, evidently scholarly people who love the haunts of the Lake 
Poets, walking from one village to another, even in rain and storm. 
The father of a family is off for a holiday, and his wife and child- 
ren have all donned their weather-proof habits, and taken their 
walking-sticks, and away they go, a happy crowd, walking miles at 
a stretch along the rocky roads where so many poets have been 
before them. It is interesting, in a lone country district, far from 
any town, when you have a comfortable seat on the top of a hand- 
some coach, to meet a poor bicyclist carrying his broken-down 
wheel on his arm. Bicycles are very popular on the long roads 
-among the romantic regions of England and Scotland. Hundreds 
of tourists prefer that way of getting over the country. Parties of 
four or six go out, but they look tired at the end of the journey. 
The ladies wear the Scoteh'trousets and short kilt.” 


a 


On a Fly-leaf of Shelley’s Poemis 
Here all words are living things that die,— 
Whose spirits are the memories that throng 
The night, and haunt our dreaming, by and by, 
With half-remembered cadences of song. 
Freperic F. SHERMAN. 
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The January Magazines 
‘¢ The Atlantic [Monthly ” 

'* THE SURVIVAL of the American Type,” by John H. Denison, 
deserves most attention among the contents of this number. The 
subject is much too large for a magazine article, but Mr. Denison 
has succeeded in sketching vividly the dangers that Americanism runs 
at the hands of corrupt aliens and equally corrupt native ‘* bosses.”’ 
Alice Brown’s ‘‘ Joint Owners in Spain” is an excellent short 
story, capitally told;. Philip H. Goepp writes of ‘‘ The Symphony 
Illustrated by Beethoven's Fifth in C Minor”; Edith Brower con- 
tributes an interesting paper on ‘‘ The Meaning of an Eistedd- 
fod’; Havelock Ellis has had the happy thought of taking a map 
of France and marking thereon the names of 150 great Frenchmen 
of the last 500 years, assigning each, not necessarily to his birth- 
place, but to the locality most narrowly identified with his ancestry. 
‘« The Genius of France ’’ is thus divided into local groups, from 
which Mr. Ellis draws some interesting conclusions. ‘* Gallia 
Rediviva’’ is an enthusiastic and optimistic review of France’s 
high position and of its permanence in the future; the author bears 
the decidedly un-Gallic name of Adolphe Cohn. Lafcadio Hearn 
has a timely sketch of the modern patriotic and military spirit in 
Japan, ‘‘ A Wish Fulfilled’; and John Trowbridge says a word 
to the wise in ‘‘ The Want of Economy in the Lecture System.”’ 
J. T. Trowbridge pays a sympathetic tribute to the memory of the 
late Francis Henry Underwood in ‘‘ The Author of Quabbin,”’ 
The poems are ‘‘ Alcyone,” by Archibald. Lampman, and ‘‘ Soul, 
Wherefore Fret Thee?’’ by Stuart Sterne. The leading book- 


“ reviews are of Benjamin Jones's ‘‘Coéperative Production,” Mr. 


Winthrop’s ‘‘ Reminiscences ” and Dr. Friedrich Ratzel’s ‘* Poli- 
tische Geographie der Vereinigten Staaten.” ‘The leading paper 
in The Contributors’ Club is on ‘* Negro Superstitions.” 





‘* The Century Magazine” 

PROF, SLOANE deals in this number with Napoleon’s career 
during the Revolution—the career of an unsuccessful adventurcr 
indifferent to means, if only opportunity offered. The instalment 
contains, among other illustrations, portraits of Elise Bonaparte 
and of Paoli. Arthur Sherburne Hardy contributes some lines 
‘*On the Fly-Leaf of a Copy of Omar,” true in spirit to the Persian 
master; Harriet Allen suggests several means of self-support for 
women in ‘‘ Wanted—a Situation ’’; Florence O'Driscoll, M.P., 
tells of the punishment of Chinese criminals and the river popula- 
tion of Canton, and describes the flower-boat, which, he assures - 
us, bears a bad name that it does not deserve, being a perfectly 
respectable place of amusement; Mrs, Burton Harrison continues 
‘‘An Errant Wooing’’; and M. S. Hunter discusses  ‘‘ The 
Armor of Old Japan,” in an illustrated article. Robert Stewart’s 
story, ‘‘ A Lady of New York,” is well worth reading, and Marion 
Crawford's ‘‘Casa Braccio”’ continues to deepen in interest, 
Timothy Cole adds Govaert Flinck to his gallery of ‘‘ Old Dutch 
Masters ’’; there is a series of six papers on ‘‘ Festivals in Ameri- 
can Colleges for Women,” at Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Smith, 
Vassar, Wellesley and Wells; Hiram S. Maxim describes his 
* New Flying-Machine,” the article being illustrated with twenty 
diagrams and pictures; Noah Brooks gives some ‘‘ Glimpses of 
Lincoln in War Time”; and Richard Malcolm Johnston tells the 
story of ‘‘ Their Cousin Lethy.’’ The poems are by Florence Earle 
Coates, William Prescott Foster, Helen Gray Cone, Edith Whar- 
ton, Henry Jerome Stockard and Meredith Nicholson, The new 
picture in the American Artists’ Series is F. H. Tompkins’s 
‘*Mother and Sleeping Child,” engraved on wood by Henry Wolf, 
and the illustrations are by Castaigne, Pape, Pérard, Bacher, 
George Wright, Metcalf, Timothy Cole, Irving R. Wiles and 
others. In the Topics of the Time there are some serious words 
on the degrading effect of Tammany corruption on the public 
morality ideals; and in Open Letters Mrs. Clara Temple Leonard 
refers to ‘‘ What Women Can Do Best.” 





*s Harper’s [lonthly ”’ ' 

A PORTRAIT of the late Count of Paris, drawn and engraved 
by F. Florian, forms the frontispiece of this number, which opens 
with an article on ‘‘The Fortunes of the Bourbons,” by Kate 
Mason Rowland. It is a little far-fetched, however, to call the 
grandson of a morganatic daughter of the Duc de Berri ‘‘a little 
Bourbon.” Thomas Hardy.continues his new novel, ‘‘ Hearts In- 
surgent ’; Julian Ralpb gives a thoroughly enjoyable sketch of 
Charleston and the Caroiinas, which has been profusely illustrated; | 
Sarah Orne Jewett tells a story, ‘‘A War Debt”; Richard Hard- — 
ing. Davis begins ‘‘ The Princess Aline” in a way that promises 
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Dr. Parkhurst 
To the Women of America 
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Beginning with its next issue, the Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, the eminent New York divine — 
and reformer, will begin a series of striking articles on topics of immediate interest in 
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rd Dr. Parkhurst’s first article will treat of ‘‘Andromaniacs,’’—a new word coined by him 
to designate the woman who apes the ways of men. 
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well; Henry Cabot Lodge is hig ly interesting on the subject of 
be e’s Americanisms "’; Hamblen Sears gives a vivid de- 
_seription of a hunt ‘* With the Hounds in France”; Alfred Par- 
sons draws a pen-and-pencil picture of Fujisan, Japan’s highest 
mountain, and its ascension; Owen Wister contributes another 
Western tale, ‘‘ Lin McLean's Honey-Moon ”’;, Thomas A. Jan- 
vier continues his studies of the history of this city in ‘‘ New York 
Slave-Traders”; Ruth McEnery Stuart furnishes a sequel to 
‘«The Dividing Fence” in ‘‘ The Middle Hall”; Katrina Trask 
and Mary J. Judah contribute sketches; and the only poem in the 
number is ‘* The Moth,” by Z. D. Underhill. The illustrations 
are by C. S. Reinhart, Harry Fenn, Orson Lowell, L, W. Hitch- 
cock, F. S. Coburn, Victor Pérard, Otto H. Bacher, August Fren- 
zen, W. T. Smedley, C. D, Gibson, August F. Jaccaci, Paul 
Tavernier, Howard Pyle and A. B, Frost. Mr, Warner talks 
appreciatively of Dr. Holmes, and returns to the subject of the 
present education of women, 





‘¢ Scribner's Magazine"’ 

ROBERT GRANT opens the new volume with the first of his 
promised articles on ‘‘ The Art of Living,” devoting his attention 
to the income, large or small, and what it may purchase. The 
author’s happy touch is discernible almost in the very first line, 
and the series promises well, Dr. Conan Doyle has some verses, 

’*tA Forgotten Tale ’’ of the Black Prince, which are not remark- 
able, though illustrated by Howard Pyle. The Series of Ameri- 
can Wood-Engravers begins with specimens of the work of Henry 
Wolf and a portrait of that artist by W. M. Chase; Edith Whar- 
ton contributes an article on ‘‘A Tuscan Shrine” (San Vivaldo), 
which is recommended to tourists; and George Meredith's new 
novel, ‘‘ The Amazing Marriage,” begins with dash and vigor, 
but, also, with a reminiscence of ‘‘ Lord Ormont”’; it is too early, 
however, to judge. Noah Brooks’s article on ‘‘ The Beginnings 
of American Parties’ is an excellent historical study, illustrated 
with nine portraits of early American statesmen, drawn by Otto 
H, Bacher from historical paintings. Mr. Brooks, it is announced, 
will contribute other papers on ‘‘ American Party Politics” to 
future numbers of the magazine, Gilbert Parker’s method is seen 
to the full in ‘‘ The Going of the White Swan,”’ which reminds us 
of many of his other stories, but- leaves the desired impression ; 
George Trumbull Ladd speaks interestingly and learnedly of the 
‘*Mental Characteristics of the Japanese”; Charles D. Lanier 
tells the story of ‘' Sawney’s Deer-Lick”’; Maud Ballington Booth 
explains the methods of ‘‘ Salvation Army Work in the Slums’; Au- 
gustine Birrell’s address on ‘‘ Good Taste’’ well repays reading; 
and the *‘ Reminiscences of Dr. Holmes as Professor of Anatomy,” 
by his successor, Prof. Thomas Dwight, are sparkling, as must needs 
be everything touching the Autocrat. The poems are by Harriet 
Prescott Spofford and Josephine Preston Peabody, and the illus- 

‘ trations by C. D, Gibson, Harry Fenn, Albert Lynch, and A. B. 
Frost. Henry Wolf's wood-engraving of -W. M. Chase’s ‘‘ Por- 
trait of Mrs. C——*’ forms the frontispiece. 


** The Popular Science [ionthly ’’ 
GARRETT P. SERVISS points to the starry heavens in his second 
paper on the ‘* Pleasures of the Telescope "’ that await the amateur 
astronomer; Mrs. H. M. Plunkett's paper on .‘‘ Twenty-five 
Years of Preventive Medicine ” shows what can be done by organ- 
ized sanitation and efficient health boards. It shows, also, that 
individual attention to the rules of health is of the highest import- 
ance, and that here again society depends upon the family. Dr. 
Lewis G. James discusses Prof. Huxley's Romanes address in 
‘Ethics in Natural Law”’; the late Col. A. B, Ellis is very in- 
teresting ‘‘On the Origin of Weeks and Sabbaths’; Dr. Felix L. 
Oswald tells in ‘‘ Two Lunz-Tests” how the big apes that die of 
consumption ‘‘in. our cold climate” are really murdered with 
steam-heat, double sheets of plate-glass and a careful exclusion of 
fresh-air, and tells the story of apes that have lived in the open air 
in our Western and Southern states, through winter and snow, 
and have kept their lungs healthy and strong. Prof. James Sully 
continues his interesting, important and delicately sympathetic 
‘* Studies of Childhood ” with a paper on the ‘‘ Psychological and 
Theological Ideas’ of the young; H. C. Blackwood Cowell ap- 
» propriately follows with a paper on ‘‘ School Ethics, ” from which 

we see that we are sav still by birth; S. S. Buckman com- 
_ pares ‘* Babies and Monkeys ” in a paper that is full of the closest 
“observation, though in one or two instances the conclusions de- 
(rived seem just alittle far-fetched. J. Ellard Gore treats of ‘‘ The 
Barometric Measurement of Height”; Dr. James Weir, Jr., of 
..* Animal Tinctumutants "; G. H. Knight considers ‘‘ Schoolroom 
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Ventilation as an Investment; ’’ and Herr E. Strasburger speaks of 
‘*Correlation in Organic Growth.” There is a sketch, with por- 
trait, of Denison Olmsted, and the editor considers the case of 
Prof. Edwards and the University of Texas, and has some mild 
fun with Heinrich Hensoldt’s Dalai Lama of Thibet, who is chosen 
by the priests of the age of five or six, is filled with all grace and 
wisdom, and dies at twelve. 





‘* The North American Review ”’ 

ALBERT D, VANDAM, who mystified the world some years ago 
with ‘‘ An Englishman in Paris,’’ opens this number with the first 
of a series of twelve papers on the ‘‘ Personal History of the Second 
Empire.’’ The thrifty Dutchman finds occasion to refer the reader 
several times to his recently published book. The Governor of 
Kansas clearly sets forth the ‘‘ Problems before the Western 
Farmer "’; the Hon. Charles Emory Smith, ex- Minister to Russia, 
explains, in ‘‘ The Young Czar and His Advisers,’”’ why any re- 
form in Russia can only be made gradually and very slowly; Dr. 
Cyrus Edson is deservedly severe ‘‘ Concerning Nagging Women, ” 
who are, unhappily; too often unconscious of their own shortcoming ; 
and the Hon. Robert E. Preston, Director of the Mint, considers 
‘* The Future of Gold,” proving by the figures that never lie that 
the production of gold was never so rapid as it is to-day. Mark 
Twain, who loveth not the Frerich, nor their work, nor their civ- 
ilization, makes a violent attack on ‘‘ What Paul Bourget Thinks of 
Us,” evidently overestimating the impertance attached in this 
country to the brilliant psychologist’s clever conjectures, deduc- 
tions and conclusions about us. Worthington C. Ford of the 
Bureau of Statistics furnishes some interesting facts on ‘‘ Our 
Trade with China”; Lieut,-Col, William Ludlow compares ‘‘ The 
Military Systems of Europe and America’’; Edward Kemble ap- 
swers Mr. Cramp’s article in the April number of this review, in 
‘*Shall We Have Free Ships ?’’; the Earl of Winchelsea writes 
on ‘*‘ The New Death Duties in England’”’; ex-Speaker Reed shows 
in ‘‘ Historic Political Upheavals” that history is susceptible of 
more than one interpretation; George Clarke recurs to genealogi- 
cal extravaganza in ‘‘Are We All Descendants of the Con- 
queror?”; E, C, Hovey describes ‘‘The Ideal Free Public 
Library Building ’’; Edward Porritt talks of-a step towards the 
solution of an important question in ‘‘ Working Class Tenements 
in London’’; Oliver S. Jones considers the increasing ‘‘ Love of 
Scandal’’; and ‘‘Ceréa”’ tells the truly medieval story of Parisina 
Malatesta, wife of Nicolo III. of Este. 





: ‘*The Forum ”’ 

THIS NUMBER opens with an inquiry, by Prof. Albert B. 
Hart, ‘‘Are Our Moral Standards Shifting ?’’ Following it, 
and narrowly related to its spirit and scope, is H. P. Robin- 
son’s article on ‘‘ The Humiliating Report of the Strike Com- 
mission.” James Schouler asks for the abolition of the 
Electoral College in ‘‘Dangers in Our Presidential Election-Sys- 
tem”; and David A. Wells adds one more paper to the ques- 
tion, ‘*Is the Existing Income-Tax Unconstitutional ?”’ Frederic 
Harrison hardly determines ‘‘ Dickens’s Place in Literature ” in 
a paper that shows, in turns, the personal admirer and the con- 
scientious critic; in fact, from this paper it becomes still clearer 
that Dickens's place in literature has not been found yet, and will 
not be for some time to come. Alvan F. Sanborn contributes a 
masterly ‘‘ Anatomy of a Tenement Street,” which is recom- 
mended to all that are interested in our poorer brethren. Louis 
A. Garnett approaches ‘‘ The Crux of the Money Controversy” 
with the question, ‘‘ Has Gold Risen ?”; Henry King considers 
‘The Pay and Rank of Journalists,” and gives a series of au- 
thentic figures that may interest the aspirant; J. Trevor gives an 
outline of the genesis of ‘‘The Labor Church”; Prof. Paul 
Shorey objects, and with good reason, to the proposal that in edu- 
cation we shall make our way ‘‘To Ancient Greek Through 
Modern”; Katrina Trask writes with becoming seriousness of 
‘* Motherhood and Citizenship’; William R. Eastman gives care- 
ful and detailed statistics about the ‘* Travelling Libraries” in 
this State and the great service they are doing to civilization; 
Major J. W. Powell, who knows the Red Man well, indeed, writes 
hopefully and with authority on the subject of the ‘* Proper Train- 
ing and Future of the Indians"; C, F. Thwing considers the 
causes of ‘‘ The Increasing Cost of Collegiate Education,” 
giving many figures; and, finally, there is an unsigned article 
on ‘*The Financial Year and the Outlook,’’ which is fairly 
encouraging. The unknown author ends with the following 
warning :—‘‘ Above all, we must as a people forever abandon 
the delusion that nature’s generosity to us and our own supposed 
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superiority have placed us above the financial and commercial laws 
which govern the rest of the civilized world.” 


‘¢ Lippincott’s [Magazine ’’ 

THE COMPLETE NOVEL in this number is ‘‘ The Waifs of Fight- 
ing Rocks,” by Capt. Charles Mcllvaine; the scene is laid in the 
mountains of West Virginia. Calvin D. Wilson gives agood deal of 
information about the canvas-back in ‘‘ The Ducks of the Chesa- 
peake”’; Elizabeth Ferguson Seat has gathered a number of 
‘¢ Christmas Customs and Superstitions”; Edith Duff remembers 
the ‘‘ Empress Josephine’s Happy Day "—that of her coronation ; 
F. M. B. recalls some of Dr. Holmes’s sayings in ‘‘ With the Au- 
tocrat”’; Gilbert Parker writes of Herbert Beerbohm Tree; and 
Edgar Fawcett recalls ‘‘ New Year's Day in Old New York.” ‘‘ By 
Telephone ”’ is the story of a reporter who prevented a crime; and 
there are three tales of the Christmas season, ‘‘ Mrs, Santa Claus,” 
by Marjorie Richardson, ‘‘A Prodigal Friend,” by E. Elgar 
Benet, and ‘‘ Mrs, Risley’s Christmas Dinner,” by Ella Higgin- 
son. ‘‘A Question of Responsibility,” a story on an entirely 
different subject, is by Imogen Clark, The poetry is by M. S. 
Paden, Alice Brown, Kathleen R. Wheeler and Susie M. Best; 


and there is a short review of ‘‘ Socialist Novels,”’ by M. Kauf- 
mann, 








‘¢The Pall Mall Magazine’”’ 

THE FRONTISPIECE of this number is a reproduction of Henry 
J. Stock’s ‘‘ The Birth of the Year.” ‘‘ Shadowland,” a poem by 
P, Morgan Watkins, has been illustrated by J. W. West; Bret Harte 
contributes a short story, ‘‘ Bolinas Plains,” the heroine whereof 
is truly representative of Mr. Harte’s baffling, mysterious woman- 
kind; Thomas F. Plowman chronicles the story of a nineteenth- 
century cult in ‘‘ The Aisthetes,’’ which is illustrated with portraits 
of Rossetti, Swinburne, William Morris and Oscar Wilde, a cari- 
cature of Whistler, views of the ‘* Peacock Room,” and reproduc- 
tions of old drawings. A full-page drawing of a breakfast before 
the fox-hunt is by George Ruller; and Painting and Sculpture are 
two full-page illustrations by R. Sauber, engraved by Florian. 
Dorothy Stephens tells the fairy-story of ‘‘ Princess Crystal's 
Quest’’; Gen. Roberts concludes his history of the Duke of Wel- 
lington; Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler tells the amusing, though 
improbable, story of ‘‘ A Lost Pleiad’”’; the present Master of the 
Horse tells the story of that office in an article containing numer- 
ous portraits of his predecessors, pictures of the Queen’s state- 
coach, etc,; Arthur Jule Goodman’s War Note, this month, is a 
picture of the ‘‘ Kettledrums ist LifeGuards;" ‘‘ Falling Leaves” 
is the name of a poem by Richard Osborne; Walter Besant adds 
the sixth chapter to his story of ‘‘ Westminster”; ‘‘ The Devil 
Stone ’’ is a short story by Beatrice Heron-Maxwell; and ‘‘ Within 
the Gates,”’ a sketch by G. B. Burgin. Rider Haggard’s ‘* Joan 
Haste”’ is continued. Mr, Zangwill continues his talks ** With- 
out Prejudice ”’ concerning books and people. 





**TicClure’s Magazine ’’ 

THE NAPOLEON SERIES is continued in this number, the in- 
stalment being illustrated with 22 portraits. ‘‘ Letting in the 
Jungle,” by Rudyard Kipling, is a new story of Mowgli; and 
Beatrice Harraden gives some interesting facts ‘* Concerning 
‘Ships that Pass in the Night.’”’ Dr. Parkhurst’s ‘‘ Recent Work 
in Municipal Reform,” by E. J. Edwards, is appropriately followed 
YY a short paper on ‘‘ Thomas Nast’s Share in Overthrowing the 

weed Ring in 1872.” Portraits of the great clergyman and the 
artist form the ‘‘ Human Documents” of the month. Dr. Conan 
Doyle tells a story of the Soudan, in ‘‘ The Green Flag,” which 
inevitably invites comparison with Kipling’s English army tales; 
a participant’s account of ‘‘ The Battle of Marengo” forms inter- 
esting reading; and ‘‘ A Lonely Soul” is a simple, attractive story 
by Marjorie Milton. Edward Marshall reviews ‘‘ The Dramatic 
Season,” the article being embellished with many portraits; Prof. 
Henry Drummond continues his paper on Moody; and Cy War- 
man contributes a tale of ‘‘ Three Men and Two Bears.” 





‘* The Review of Reviews”’ 

A PORTRAIT OF THE: late Robert Louis Stevenson forms t 
frontispiece, and there are, also, portraits of Prof. Roux, 
Cc Edson, the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, Edwin U. Curtis, O. 

owland, L. E. Cooley, Frank A. Flower, the Chief of the 

ito Indians, Carl Schurz, Wm. M. Springer, Mackenzie 
John Thompson, Dean Hole, the Sultan of Turkey, 
‘Maule Ramsay, Mr. Schnadhorst and the late Princess Bismarck, 
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accompanying the monthly notes and comment on the Progress 
of the World. John Burns and Dr. Henry S. Lunn are the sub- 
jects of illustrated articles, that on Dr. Lunn being by Archdeacon 
Farrar, and there is a long article—the mbst important, in fact-— 
on the Armenian crisis. The Industrial Christian Alliance of New 
York is described by Arthur W. Milbury, and there is a review of 
Mr. Bryce’s new chapters on current American questions, with,a 
portrait of Mr, Bryce. The rest of the contents includes a num- 


ber of portraits in the ‘‘ Record of Current Events,” and the book- 
reviews, 





‘*New England Magazine’’ 

THE FRONTISPIECE of the January Vew England Magazine 
presents a view of the interior of the Old North (Christ) Church in 
Boston on New Year’s eve, with the ringers at the ropes waiting 
for the stroke of twelve. The bells of Christ Church are the subjects 
of an article by Ralph Adams Cram, which has been illustrated by 
B. P. Goodhue. G, G. Benedict describes ‘‘ Burlington, Vt.,’’ 
which is shown to the reader in many views from photographs; 
‘* Raleigh’s Lost Colony” is an interesting. historical study, by 
James Phinney Baxter, with reproductions of drawings made in 
Virginia in 1585 by John White. ‘‘ The Passing of the Squire” 
in English politics is discussed by Edward Porritt; Helen Marshall 
North describes a trip ‘‘ By Way of Panama”; Helen Leah Reed 
contributes an article on ‘' Radcliffe College,” with illustrations; 
the Rev. S. F, Smith gives h‘s ‘‘ Recollections of Lowel Mason "’; 
and the poems are ‘‘ Along the Dust-White River Road,” by 
S. Q. Lapius; ‘‘A Memory,” by John E, Butler; ‘‘ Hidden 
Ledges,” by Rosa H. Knorr; and ‘A Wayfarer,” by Susie M. 
Best. 





‘Journal of Social Science" 

THE NOVEMBER NUMBER of this periodical, containing papers 
presented at the meeting of the American Association at Saratoga 
in 1894, has come to hand. The most important of these papers 
is the address of the President, Frederick J, Kingsbury, on ‘* The 
Reign of Law.” Mr. Kingsbury is deeply impressed with the 
fact that the great nations that of old led the world in civilization 
have either ceased to exist or fallen to a low estate, and wonder- 
ingly inquires why this is so, yet neither history nor philosophy is 
able to answer. He then calls attention to the unsettled state of 
thought on moral questions that prevails in the world to-day, and 
asks what reason we have to think that our own fate will be any 
better than that of Babylon and Thebes, The address. is not 
pessimistic, but conveys a needed warning, and will be found both 
interesting and impressive. Mr. Charles Dudley Warner's paper 
on ‘‘ The Elmira System” is appropriate at the present time, ‘and 
contains some information that will be of use to those who are not 
familiar with the method of treating criminals which is practiced 
at the Reformatory. Mr. Warner believes the method to be 
highly successful in the majority of cases, and hopes to see it gen- 
erally adopted elsewhere. Prof. Franklin H. Giddings discusses 
the ‘* Relation of Sociology to Othér Scientific Studies,” taking the 
ground that sociology is concerned with the elementary facts and 
relations of social life and that it does not interfere with the special 
social sciences. Dr. Stephen Smith gives an interesting report 
of the international sanitary conference at Paris in February, 1894; 
various reports are presented on the relief of the uhemployed 
during the winter of 1893-94, and there are a number of articles 
on the various aspects of social science, which we have not space 
to dwell upon. 





Boston Letter 


HAS THE COMPLETION of a book ever before been celebrated 
by a banquet in honor of the author? Surely it has never been 
celebrated by so notable a gathering as that which, in this city, on 
Saturday last, assembled to congratulate the Hon. Edward L. 
Pierce on the completion.of his memoirs of Charles Sumner. Senae 
tor George F. Hoar presided, and around him were gathered the 
Governor and the Lieutenant-Governor of the State, Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, ex-Gov. Rice, President Capen of Tufts College and 
others well known in this community. In part, the meeting was 
to honor the memory of Sumner, and, speaking of that fact, Mr. 
‘Rice declared that, though men in Sumner's own time regarded him 
as a radical, if he were living to-day he would be called a con- 
servative, so rapidly did events move. Sumner, he said, during 
the critical period in Washington did not look at the t side 


of things, but, though impatient for the accomplishment of reform, 
he never believed the country would perish. 
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After an eloquent word-picture of the great men of former days, 
‘painted by the presiding officer, and after the Governor, alluding 
‘to this, had declared that it seemed to him the guests at this ban- 
-quet would furnish some eloquent man, fifty years from now, with 
-4 list not entirely unworthy of comparison with that read by the 
senior Senator of Massachusetts, Mr. Pierce described the growth 
-of his book. He was but a boy of sixteen, when, coming from the 
country to pass the Fourth of July in Boston, he first heard Charles 
Sumner deliver his now famous oration on ‘‘The True Grandeur 
of Nations.” A few years later, when in college, Mr. Pierce wrote 
-@ letter to Sumner expressing admiration of his character. There- 
upon the statesman invited the young man to call. That was the 
beginning of a friendship which lasted to the end without the 
slightest break, and without a thought of mutual advantage on 
-either side. Sumner in his will designated Mr. Pierce, Henry W. 
Longfellow and Francis V. Balch as his literary executors, but he 
made no suggestion regarding the choice of a biographer. The 
-executors invited several distinguished writers to undertake the 
task, but they declined. Then Mr. Pierce took up the work. The 
first two volumes were published in 1877, but the last two did not 
appear until 1893—nineteen years after the subject's death. In his 
work Mr. Pierce examined 40,000 letters written to Sumner bé- 
sides thousands of the Senator's own letters, files of newspapers 
for thirty years, histories, biographies, public documents and re- 
ports of Congressional debates; and he sometimes visited places 
-associated with interesting episodes of Sumner’s life, not omitting 
the grave of Preston Brooks. ‘‘I was the first if not the only 
Northern man, said Mr. Pierce, ‘‘to stand before the memorial 
stone of one who impersonated the madness and desperation of a 
losing cause.”” Such a task as this would undoubtedly seem formi- 
-dable to any author, and yet what must we think of the industry of 
the writer when we know that all. of the 2,000 manuscript pages 
were twice written and that some parts were copied, with altera- 
tions, three or four times. The late George William Curtis read 
the entire book before it went to the printer, but made no impor- 
tant suggestion except to advise the reduction of one chapter. Mr. 
Pierce regards it as a surpreme duty to reveal fully the entire sub- 
ject of a biography, and therefore would suppress nothing which 
has been exposed to criticism, That he did this with discretion is 
shown by the fact that the late Mr. Winthrop assured him that he 
considered himself courteously and fairly treated in the account of 
the great controversy between Winthrop and Sumner, in 1846-47, 
~concerning the Mexican War. Mr. Pierce answered in an inter- 
~esting way a New York critic, who had taken him to task for mak- 
ing such a voluminous work, by counting the words in a Sunday 
, Newspaper, and showing that his volumes were equal in number of 
words to only two and a half copies of such a paper. 

Dr. Edwards Amasa Park, the distinguished theologian and 
Professor Emeritus of Sacred Rhetoric at Andover Theological 

-Seminary, celebrated his eighty-sixth birthday on Saturday last. 
To a caller the Professor said that he was still active in work, dic- 
tating every day to his amanuensis. He agreed with Dr. Holmes 
that one should not arise too early, so he gets up at eight o'clock ; 
and under a similar good rule he goes to bed at ten, In fair 
weather he takes a brisk walk, about noon, generally in his garden, 
for he dislikes to go about on the streets on account of the fre- 

~-quent delays in stopping to talk with everyone—delays which dis- 
tract his attention from the subjects on which he likes to think 
while walking. In stormy weather he exercises with dumb-bells 
indoors, This seems rather an active exercise for a man who has 
been an invalid for practically fifty years. Like Francis Parkman, 
Dr. Park in his younger days found his eyes failing him, and for 
@ year was imprisoned in a dark room. Ever since then duplica- 
tion of the visual image has been his trouble. He quaintly re- 
marked to his caller that he had not been to church for two years, 
as it was very annoying for him to see two ministers preaching at 
the same time. Dr. Park regards as his most important literary 

-achievement the forty volumes of Bibliotheca Sacra. 

Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement Waters, whose ‘‘ Art Hand-Books” 
are well-known, has been obliged to enter court as defendant 
— a petition of Mrs. Evelyn K. Benton of San Francisco, 
who seeks to appeal from the allowance of the will of the late hus- 
band of Mrs. Waters, Mrs. Benton was adopted as a daughter by 
Edward F. Waters, in 1877, when the latter was a bachelor. Six 

: Hea later he married Mrs, Clement. By the will the petitioner is 


5,000, but she claims that her ‘‘ father” promised to leave 
her $30,000. The widow received an income during her life, be- 
sides the residue after $52,000 had been paid in legacies. Mr. 


— was for many years the proprietor of the Boston Adver- 
al t . 
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Readers of Zhe Critic who enjoyed the review of Kate San- 
born’s latest book, last week, will be interested to know that her 
original ‘‘Abandoned Farm” has just been sold, the purchaser be- 
ing Perez McFarland of Rockport, Mass. It is expected that 
the new Public Library will be open on April 1. The appropria- 
tion for moving the books has been made, and the 450,000 volumes 
are now being carried from one building to the other at the rate of 
10,000 a day. 

A dispatch has been sent around the country stating that the origi- 
nal autograph copy of the American national hymn, ‘‘ My Country 
’Tis of Thee,” written in 1832 by the Rev. Samuel F. Smith, had 
been sent by D. P. Secor of Bridgeport, Conn., to the Vatican 
Library. This is not so. Dr. Smith has given Mr. Secor a few 
copies of the original, and it is possible he may have sent one of 
these. 

BOSTON, 1 Jan. 1895. 





CHARLES E, L, WINGATE, 





London Letter 


THERE IS BUT a single thought in every brain this week, but a 
single topic of conversation: Robert Louis Stevenson is dead, At 
first, when the drear news stared from the placards of Monday's 
evening papers, people endeavored to buoy themselves up with 
the bare possibility of hope; it was remembered that there had 
been rumors from Samoa before—rumors which had proved un- 
founded. But with Tuesday came detailed telegrams, and it was 
useless to hope longer. His friends remind us that the world 
has lost a genial, staunch, almost heroic soul; and we, who never 
had the privilege of meeting him, can well believe from the evi- 
dence of his work that every word they say is true. What English 
literature has lost we can all presage: the first living master of the 
literature of adventure, an essayist of charm unparalleled among 
his contemporaries, a poet of individual grace and distinct person- 
ality. How much his loss implies to literature we can only expect 
to learn with time. The latest verses sent by him to England will 
appear, it is announced, in the January number of 7he New Re- 
view—the first, as I mentioned last week, under the conduct of 
Mr. W. E. Henley. There will be two poems from Stevenson's 
pen; but one is very brief, and interest will be chiefly concentrated 
upon ‘* The Woodman,” which is dated from Vailima, and amounts 
to some hundred and forty octosyllabic lines, The poem is de- 
scribed as an allegory of life. The same magazine will includea study 
of Stevenson's art from the pen of Mr. William Archer, the well- 
known dramatic critic, who, it is understood, knew Stevenson well 
in his early days. It seems doubtful whether the first volume of 
the Edinburgh Stevenson reached its author before hisdeath, Ten 
or a dozen copies of the thousand had been prepared, at his de- 
sire, as unique presents. Each of these contained, printed opposite 
the title-page, a special inscription, suitable to the friend for whom 
the copy was designed, and these twelve copies will be prizes of 
bibliography probably unequalled in the history of books. The 
ordinary edition is already at a premium. 

Recurring to Zhe New Review, Mr. Henley’s first number 
promises to be very readable. Besides the papers mentioned 
above, there are many others of much interest. Sir Charles 
Dilke writes upon the Navy; Mr. Frederick Greenwood on the 
Anglo-Russian rapprochement. M. Emile Ollivier will discuss, 
in his own tongue, the relations of France and England, and Mr. 
W. S. Lilly will contribute a characteristic essay on ‘‘ The Prob- 
lem of Purity.” Fiction is to form an important item in the new 
venture, and in January ‘‘ George Fletcher ”’ will open the ball with 
one of a series of ‘‘ Little Stories about Women,” while Mr. H. G. 
Wells closes it with a prophetic romance, called ‘‘ The Time Ma- 
chine.” The number will be ready towards the end of the month. 
Immense success is prophesied for the new church magazine, the 


: first number of which Mr. A. D. Innes is producing this week. 


When Messrs. Griffith & Farran’s business passed into the re- 
ceiver’s hands, Mr. Innes took over the old Newdery House M aga- 
sine, and this he is now wiping out, to supply its place with his 
new periodical, The Minster. The first number rides strongly 
into the haven of the parsonage. It opens with a contribution 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, and includes papers by the 
Dean of St. Paul's, Sir Edwin Arnold, Mr. James Payn, Sir 
Benjamin Baker and Mr. Corney Grain. Seeing that it emp hati- 
cally supplies a want—that of a good, readable, varied magazin e for 
the orthodox household,—it should run to the circulation of The 
Strand, even, perhaps, exceed it. 

An interesting meeting of the Omar Khayyam Club was he Id on 
Tuesday at Frascati’s Restaurant in Oxford Street, the 
the evening being Mr. Augustine Birrell, Q.°C., M. P., and Mr. 
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Thistleton Dyer. The commemorative design for the occasion 
was drawn by. Mr. Arthur Hacker, and Mr. Richard Le Gallienue 
read some verses written in honor of the meeting. The task of 
thanking these gentlemen fell to Mr. Edmund Gosse, who alluded 
with intense feeling to the death of Stevenson, and reminded his 
hearers of an occasion when John Addington Symonds waited upon 
the Master of Balliol with his weekly essay. ‘‘1 cannot hear your 
essay now,” said Jowett: ‘‘Clough is dead.” Among those 


present was Mr, William Watson, who arrived late. He was 
looking well, but seemed singularly silent. 
The season of Christmas shows is hard upon us. At Drury 


Lane Sir Augustus Harris is said to be breaking with the music- 
hall tradition of pantomime, and reinstating a children’s entertain- 
ment, an innovation due, perhaps, to the example of Mr. Oscar 
Barrett, who is to follow up his immense success of last year by 
another season of matinées at the Lyceum—this time with the 
brand-new theme, ‘‘Santa Claus.” At Daly’s there is to be 
** Hansel und Gretel,” at the Opera Comique a children's opera, at 
the Trafalgar a musical piece called ‘‘ The Taboo.” The town 
will be filled with music before these lines are in type. 

The volume on ‘‘ Old Chelsea,” by Mr. Lionel Johnson and Mr, 
Richard Le Gallienne, so long promised by Messrs. Kegan Paul, is 
at last to appear. It proves to be of the most limited line in the 
matter of edition. One hundred copies only have been printed, 
priced at ten guineas each. But then, there are forty-one original 
etchings by Mr. Walter W. Burgess, and the work is to be a de- 
light to the eye. For those who incline to amateur antiquarianism 
it may be added that Mr. R. R. Davies has written for Mr. Elkin 
Mathews an account of the old church at Chelsea and its monu- 
ments, which promises attractive information. Mr. George Moore 
will be ready in the spring with a new volume, his collection of 
three short stories connected by a binding idea. The book is to 
be called ‘‘Celibates,”’ and the stories take their names from charac- 
ters, ‘‘ Mildred Lawson,” ‘* John Norton” and ‘* Rachel Clarke.” It 
is said that the perpetual marriage question is the leading moral idea. 
The second volume of Mr. W. E. Henley’s English Classics is 
to be published early in the new year, and will take the form of 
Congreve’s works, under the editorship of Mr. G, S. Street, author 


of ‘‘The Autobiography of a Boy’’ and dramatic critic of Zhe, 


Pall Mall Gazette. The John Bunyan was, it will be remem- 
bered, to have an introduction by Robert Louis Stevenson. It is 
uncertain, however, whether he had written the essay or not. The 
book which is causing most interest in London this week is the 
Life of John Addington Symonds, by Mr. Horatio, F, Brown, just 
issued by Mr. Nimmo. Everyone is talking of the taste and dis- 
cretion with which the editorship has been conducted, and of the 
brilliant and sympathetic interest of the life itself. It is a worthy 
tribute to a great subject. 


LONDON, 21 Dec., 1894. ARTHUR WAUGH. 





Chicago Letter 


STONE & KIMBALL are about to issue the first three volumes 
of the new edition of Poe, of which so much has been said and 
hoped. The small-paper edition appears in attractive octavo form, 
well-printed and set forth with the quiet good taste which distin- 
guishes the books of this firm. The first volume opens with a 
memoir by Prof. George E. Woodberry, and continues with an 
introduction to the tales by Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, after 
which the stories proceed through these three’ volumes. The 
memoir is a plain statement of such cold facts about the poet's life 
as were accessible to his biographer, dryly related by aman un- 
conscious of prejudice, but incapable of sympathy with his subject. 
In these days no one demands any sentimentality about Poe, but 
surely, the iciest New England formalism is scarcely a just medium 
for the interpretation of this imperious dreamer’s character. A 
man whose fierce contending impulses, at best difficult to handle, 
were set at war by drink; who gradually, in spite of an incessant 
and heroic struggle, threw his finer qualities as sops to the demon 
which finally destroyed him—such a man, even if he were a hod- 
tarrier, would have a right to demand that his pitiful story, if told 
at all, should be told sympathetically. In the present case, he is 
the most lyric of our poets, one of the most precious of our literary 
possessions, His life, moreover, is typical of thousands of hidden 
tragedies which are continually destroying the flower of American 
manhood. It would seem that no one could follow this demoniac 

without entering imaginatively into the horror of it. On 

‘one side we have a man of noble gifts, of unflinching reverence for 
art, of a certain innate distinction, which all his lapses could 
Mot destroy; on the other, a hereditary appetite, which became a 
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destructive disease. Manifestly Prof. Woodberry has never known 
the wild agony of that struggle; but how can he live in this age 
without meeting its heroes or victims, without understanding the 
ever-present terror of their fate? There is material for a great 
tragedy here, but Prof. Woodberry stands at a virtuous distance 
with his note-book and smelling-salts, recording so many disgrace- 
ful sprees, and noting so many outcries and evil odors; transmit- 
ting the impression of something offensive, which discreet souls 
will pass by on the other side. Verily, Poe's lot was cast among 
Philistines, and he hasnot done with them yet! 

Surely, a biographer of Poe, even if not finely imaginative, 
might have made us feel the poet’s magnetism a little, so that we 
should understand why men were drawn to him and women 
adored him, He might have recorded less grudgingly the poet's 
exquisite tenderness to his poor, little, loving child-wife and her 
mother through years of grinding, miserable poverty, He might 
have done justice to the poet’s artistic ideals, so remote from the 
temper of his time, and to the severity of his struggle to uphold 
them against the buffetings of fate and the advice of the well- 
meaning. He might have—but the list is long enough. The 
memoir has one point—it is short. It does not detain us long 
from the more sympathetic portion of the work. 

Here we encounter an editor of a different temper, one aware 
of his man and qualified to illuminate his subject. The introduc- 
tion to the tales is-a keen and sympathetic analysis of Poe's genius 
as a romancer, and of the qualities of mind and heart which his 
work unconsciously reveals, For, after all, Poe was unconsci- 
ously his own biographer :— 


‘*The revelation of his temperament in these enthralling and 
often piteous stories,” says Mr. Stedman, ‘lends force to the 
saying that absolute impersonality is almost unknown in art. 
* * * Their author was a being of extreme physical and 
spiritual sensibility, proudly reliant upon his mental force, and 
terribly cognizant of his infirmities; so intent upon the one and 
the other as to bound a world by his own horizon, The insight 
which goes beyond self-experience requires an altruism which he 
did not possess, * * * Evidently he was the victim of a 
neurotic ma/azse, intensified by frequent excesses, and the theory 
is credible that he owed to feverish crises some of his most strik— 
ing notes and fantasies. * * * With all his recklessness, he 
was neither vicious nor criminal, and he never succeeded or 
wished to succeed in putting down his conscience: That 
stayed by him to the bitter end, and perhaps the end was speed- 
ier for its companionship.” 

Mr. Stedman finds in the tales ‘‘the fullest exhibit of their 
author's genius, if not the highest,” feeling that they, with their 
greater volume and diversity, lose nothing in comparison with his 
poetry. ‘His resources of imagination and construction are at 
their full in such bits of absolute art” as ‘‘ The Fall of the House 
of Usher” and ‘‘ Ligeia” and ‘‘ Eleonora.”’ In these *‘the charac- 
ters are nothing: the high-born ecstatic dames and maidens move 
through stately halls, or linger in the gardens of mist-haunted 
vales; they are ‘such as one in pictures sees’ and come from very 
faraway. * * * He pursued, by choice, the very shadow of 
a shade. All, so far as it belongs to any time or place, is media- 
val; * * * it was pre-Raphaelite in a sense, before the brother- 
hood achieyed a name.” The editor dwells upon the purity of 
Poe’s ideal, free from all trace of sensuality, or even sensuousness ; 
upon his ‘‘ primitive and childlike’’ love of beauty—the imagin- 
ings of sumptuous color and sound, of vast spaces richly filled, by 
which his soul escaped’ the depressing ugliness of mid-century 
American design. He analyses his imaginative comprehension of 
science and mathematics, on whose possible achievements he built 
up some of his aspiring dreams. He denies that he was a master 
of style in the modern sense, finding his art often slovenly and dis- 
jointed, though in its triumphant moments it acquires the inevi- 
table phrase, the ineffable harmony of thought and sound and 
color, which are necessary if art is to conquer time, And through 
these masterpieces of prose romance Mr. Stedman sees ‘a dra- 
matic energy in reserve which, had it not seemed otherwise to the 
fates, might have enabled this Numpholeptos to escape from out 
his ‘pallid limit’ of the moonbeam,” and attain the dawn. Surely, 
this chained idealist was born too soon, To-day the fairy prince 
has escaped from his prison and doffed his rags. His rich banner 
is unfurled, and from far and near the poets of the decadence are 
his followers. . 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of this edition to our 
conception of Poe. For the first time his work has careful editing, 
all irregularities of text and eccentricities of punctuation being 
removed. And what is more important, Mr. Stedman gives the 
tales a symphonic unity by his orderly arrangement. We have 
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first the Romances of Death, advancing from ‘‘ Shadow,” the over- 
ture, through terrestrial and celestial. motives to ‘‘ Silence,’”’ the 
finale, Then follow the Tales of Old-World Romance, of Con- 
science, of Natural Beauty, of Pseudo-Science, of Ratiocination 
and of Illusion, which closes the third volume. By this arrangement 
chaos is reduced to order, and a great writer is at last sympatheti- 
cally presented, so that the phases of his mind develop harmoni- 
ously in the reader’s imagination, The gain to Poe’s reputation 
will be incalculable. His biography is, perhaps, yet to be written; 
but this edition of his works will probably establish its claim to be 
definitive, No more sympathetic interpreter of the mystic har- 
monies of this man of genius will ever appear to challenge Mr. 
Stedman’s masterly presentation of his work. 


CHICAGO, 1 Jan., 1895. H. MONROE, 


The Old English Dramatists 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


HAVING JuSsT read through several volumes of the delightful 
Mermaid Series of the old dramatists, I make bold to send you 
some of my reflections caused thereby. Because the old English 
dramatists wrote, on occasions, with unlicensed freedom of lan- 
guage and treated of characters whose passions were strong, and 
because they sometimes used words now archaic, our next-door 
neighbor refuses to read them. These reasons do not keep Shake- 
speare out of his library (though sometimes out of his hand), but 
he has an inherited awe of that great name, and feels that it would 
be wrong to be without a Shakespeare in the house, whether he 
reads him or not. This same citizen, however, is generally igno- 
rant of the other Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists, and lives 
and dies unconscious of the fact that they contain treasures almost 
equal in value to Shakespeare’s, and easier to get at. Fancy the 
start of horror that he gives when he peeps into Dekker or Mas- 
singer, and, from that first glance, resolves that he cannot read 
such authors! His old inheritance, brought over in the Mayflower, 
dies hard in him, and he feels that he must respect his puritanism. 
I am not finding fault with the Young Girl, or with the pietist for 
not reading the old dramatists, for she or he cannot understand 
them. They did not write for such. But it is the average, intel- 
ligent American reader that I would exhort to get rid of his per- 
versity in regard to them. It is his very Americanism, the spirit of 
which includes action, venture, power, hope and, alas! melancholy, 
too, which ought to lead him to these dramatists. To such a spirit 
as his what are the paltry humors of Elizabethan indecencies more 
than slight affairs to be forgotten in the large welcome that he 
gives the men themselves? To such a spirit as his, what minds 
are more meet for companionship than the grand Marlowe, the 
sensitive Ford, the keen Jonson? He will thirst for deep draughts of 
Tourneur and Fletcher, for they are men that will teach him to feel 
commensurately with his buoyancy and sensibility. It will seem to 
him a joy like breathing his own mountain air to pick up ‘‘ Tam- 
burlaine.” The treatment of the subject is so large, the action so 
free, the creation so unfettered, as to lift him off his feet. Or let 
him turn to Ford, and have his breath taken away by Calantha, or 
to Middleton and tremble at the passion of de Flores, or to Hey- 
wood and read of a woman who was ‘killed with kindness.” 
There are only about half a dozen more of this great company, and 
they do not take long to read. To praise them is hardly neces- 
sary; what is really needed is to call men’s attention to them— 
particularly to-day. 

I believe I am not singular when I say that at the present mo- 
ment it is a relief to turn to the literature of the past; for what 
is now given us by our writers is either trivial or morbid, or at 
best eccentrically ‘‘smart.” The Victorian age of literature is 
practically over in England, and its influence has waned in this 
country, We are no longer content with what it has to tell us, 
and are looking for something new. The American explores the 
lowlands of English literature of the two centuries preceding the 
rise of the Victorian poets and prosers in a vain effort to satisfy 
his wants; he cannot find the air he seeks until he climbs the 
heights where the old dramatists breathed. The age of Pope is 
not electric to him, He loves Milton, but even Milton may not 
come out of the clouds and be his companion. As a member 
of a race that is youthful, t, creative, what he craves in 
his literature is the simple and the greatly human. Not finding 
it about him, he may at least help it to come by studying it in 
the young creators of Elizabeth’s time, and by demanding of our 
authors some quality akin to what he sees there. He will discover 

the truth and freedom of their pages will bring them near to 
m. He will recognize that they are good Americans, and will 
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find that his feliowman is described by them with the insight 
of genius. He will learn to think and to feel as few printed 
pages have ever made him think and feel before. Above all, he 
will find in them great and timely inspirers at the present mo- 
ment. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., 25 Nov., 1894. LIVINGSTON HUNT. 


Death of [iss Rossetti 

CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI’S death in London, on the 
last day of the year, had been expected for some time by her 
friends. She was born in London on Dec. 5, 1830, and proved 
herself endowed in full measure with the delicate artistic and poetic 
gifts that distinguished her brothers, Dante Gabriel and William 
Michael, and her sister, Maria Francesca. She began to write 
forty years ago, in 7he Germ, the organ of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
and from first to last her work was marked by the same inimit- 
able touch that gave lucidity and admirable simplicity of express- 
ion to subtlety of thought. Her published works include ‘' Verses. 
by Christina G. Rossetti, Dedicated to Her Mother,” printed 
privately by her grandfather, which is her first published book;. 
‘*Goblin Market, and Other Poems,” ‘‘ The Prince’s Progress, 
and Other Poems,” ‘‘ Short Stories in Prose,” ‘‘Sing Song,” 
** Speaking Likenesses,” ‘* Annus Domini,” ‘‘ Letter and Spirit ” 
‘*Called to be Saints,” ‘‘A Pageant,” ‘‘ Commonplace, and 
Other Short Stories” ‘‘Seek and Find: a Double Series of 
Short Studies of the Benedicite,”’ and ‘‘ Time Flies.’” Next week's 
Critic will contain a critical estimate of Miss Rossetti’s work, with 
a portrait. 








Stevensoniana 


IN OUR NEXT number we will print a full report of the proceec- 
ings at the Stevenson Memorial Evening at Carnegie Hall (Jan. 4), 
giving the text of the addresses to be made by Mr. Stedman, Mr. 
David Christie Murray and the other speakers, together with several 
portraits of Mr. Stevenson. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Stevenson deservesto be called ‘‘a classic’”’ certainly as much 
as any English prose writer who has lived in this last decade of the 
19th century. With classics one should be exact. Therefore | 
venture to send you some corrections which ought to be made in 
your bibliography of last week. 1 have taken the dates from my 
own copies of the first editions, 

NEw YORK, 27 Dec,, '94. HENRY VAN DYKE. 

‘*Edinburgh: Picturesque Notes,” 1879; ‘‘ The Silverado Squat- 
ters,” 1883; ‘‘ The Dynamiter,” 1885; ‘* Dr, Jekyll and Mr, 
Hyde,” paper cover dated 1885, title-page, 1886; ‘‘ Father 
Damien,” 1890; ‘‘ The Wrecker,” 1892. 

[Allibone’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors” gives 1878 as the year of 
publication of ‘‘ Edinburgh: Picturesque Notes,’”’ as did The 
Critic. | 





A FEW DAYS after Stevenson's death had been announced, ‘‘H” 
sent to the London 7%mes the following communication :—‘‘ Seven 
ears ago I lay illin San Francisco, an obscure journalist, quite 
Liceliens, Stevenson, who knew me slightly, came to my bedside 
and said, ‘I suppose you are like all of us; you don’t keep your 
money. Now, if a little loan, as between one man-of-letters and 
another—eh?’ This to a lad writing rubbish for a vulgar sheet in 
California !” 
The Speaker, which is published by Mr. Stevenson’s English 
ublishers, Cassell & Co., writes by the card when it says in its 
issue of Dec. 22 that, ‘‘as several conflicting statements have been 
made regarding the works which Mr. Stevenson had in hand at the 
time of his death, it may be of interest to set the actual facts be- 
fore our readers, The work called ‘Northern Lights’ * * * 
is not a novel, but a sketch by Stevenson of the lives and works of 
his grandfather and father. * * * Whether the work had been 
completed before its author’s death is not known, Lut the portion 
already in type is, to a large extent, complete in itself. Mr. Steven- 
son, since finishing ‘Catriona,’ has been engaged upon two novels, 
called respectively ‘St. Ives’ and ‘The Lord Justice Clerk.’ He 
had practically finished ‘St. Ives’ some months ago, but he was 
not altogether satisfied with it, and was holding the manuscript 
back for that final revision which he delighted to bestow upon all 
his books. In some of his recent letters he spoke of ‘The Lord 
Justice Clerk ’ as being also far advanced, but we must await fute 
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ther advices from Samoa before learning the exact position it had 

He was in the habit, as his friends are aware, of work- 
ing at intervals upon different books, taking one or the other as the 
humor suited. * * * Upto the last he had a great many liter- 
ary schemes in his mind, but, until his papers have been examined, 
none can tell how far these schemes have taken shape.” 





‘« It may be not inappropriate,” says The Atheneum, ‘to recall 
that admiration for the great essayist led Mr. Stevenson to propose 
to write a monograph on Hazlitt for the series of English Men- 
of-Letters, but the offer was declined by the editor,” 





| The Drama 
‘¢ The Case of Rebellious Susan” 
NOTHING COULD BE much more absurd than the pretence that 
there is any element of novelty in the subject of Mr. Henry A. 
Jones’s comedy, produced in the Lyceum Theatre last Saturday 


ae 


ee 


4 evening, or in his treatment of it. On the contrary, it is one of 
: the stalest and most unprofitable topics of modern discussion, and 
3 has been served up with every possible variety of salacious trim- 
* mings in the French social drama of the last quarter of a century, 
” It is only within a year or two that English p'aywrights have ven- 
d tured to touch it, but, finding the experiment profitable and the 
of British public much less squeamish in such matters than has been 
s pretended, they have of late been making up for lost time. The 
h only originality exhibited by Mr. Jones is in being a little bolder 

and franker than any of his predecessors, and in making his hero- 

ine venture up to the extremest edge of impropriety, if not actually 

over it. This heroine is Lady Susan Harabin, a young and pre- 

sumably delicately nutured woman, who, having discovered through 
¢- a package of tell-tale love-letters that her husband has been false 
), to her, calls a conclave of her friends and informs them to their 


ir, consternation that she has no intention of being pitied as an inno- 


ral cent and helpless victim, but has resolved to leave her home and 
punish her lord by retaliation in kind. To all expostulations she 
turns a deaf ear, but finally consents to give her husband a hear- 
ing with a view to anamicable arrangement. The erring Harabin 
professes contrition and promises amendment, but hesitates to 
ich pledge his solemn word of honor that he will never allow himself 
the to be tempted again, on the ground that temptation is something 
et beyond his control, whereupon Lady Susan, in contemptuous defi- 
Bo ance of his authority, bounces out of the house to accompany a 
7 young widow on atrip to Egypt. In the second act she is back 
again in England, and her friends, especially her guardian, Sir 
, Richard Kato, Q.C., are conspiring to effect a reconciliation. It 
late turns out, however, that in Cairo, in pursuance of her announced 
Mr, determination, she had contracted an entanglement with a young 
ther diplomat, Lucien Edensor, and when the two meet again unex- 
pectedly in Sir Richard Kato’s apartment, they indulge in remin- 
r of iscences which leave the distinct impression, although the direct 
The issue is shirked, that the flirtation was much more than Platonic. 
In the end, however, Sir Richard gets rid of the diplomat and 
brings the husband and wife together for explanation and confes- 
HG sion, and a truce is patched up with many protestations of mutual 
even trust, love and esteem, which, all things considered, are not a little 
juite ridiculous, Lady Susan, it should be added, continues to leave 
side the question of her guilt or innocence in doubt, and declines to 
your listen to her husband's overtures until she has learned the fact 
and that her lover married another woman within three months of 
et in leaving her. 
This story is told jocosely, without any straining after special 
emotional or dramatic effect, but, even when regarded as a bit of 
glish frivolity, it leaves a bad flavor behind it. Feminine chastity is not 
n its a fit subject for levity, and the proposition that a woman could be- 
been have as Lady Susan is represented to have behaved (even putting 
at the the most favorable construction upon the possible meanings of 
* bes Mr. Jones’s studiously ambiguous text) without losing caste, is 


monstrous, As to the abstract justice of the unwritten laws 
oho eg the social relations of men and women, there is nothing 
resh to be said, or, if there is, Mr. Jones has not said it upon this 
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ortion Oceasion, It is quite plain, indeed, that he did not dare to follow 
even= out his own premises to any sort of logical conclusion, nor would 
a re logical conclusion in one particular case be of any 


Apart from its subject-matter, his comedy — t 

trifle enough, and contains much that is amusing, but it is by no 

cathutly taahehaeanes mor yeter mn Fenemnty 
on of irrelevant personages. 

most. of these are entertain Mr. Fritz Williams is very funny 

as an esthetic young f unter married to an heiress of the 
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mo:t advanced views, who finds a capital representative in Bessie 
Tyree, and Mr. Lemoyne is unctuously humorous in the character 
of a gay old sea-dog, full of frailty and repentance. He is not, 
however, in the least like an admiral. Miss Isabel Irving is a 
charming Lady Susan, so far as the eye is concerned, but fails to 
suggest the passion and the sense of outrage which alone could 
furnish her with the vestige of an excuse. Mr, Kelcey is capital 
as the suave, cynical, cool-headed Sir Richard Kato, who dominates 
the play and all the characters, and Mr. Stephen Grattan plays the 
thankless part of Harabin intelligently, but uses an abominably 
bad make-up. The piece is set very handsomely. 


The Fine Arts 
Paintings by the Late George Inness 

THE PUBLIC has seldom had an opportunity to study the work 
of a single American painter as it now has at the galleries of the 
Fine Arts Building in Fifty-seventh Street. About 240 paintings, 
most of which have got before been exhibited, have been hung; 
and, as many of them are large canvases, they cover the wall 
space fairly well. It is to be hoped that the public will avail itself 
of the chance, for it may be said at the outset that the great mass of 
unsold and unexhibited work, representing all parts of the artist's 
career, is proof of a neglect which, in these days, can hardly be 
paralleled. We have it on good authority that until a few years 
before his death, Mr. Inness did not clear his very moderate living 
expenses, Undoubtedly, one reason for this is that he painted 
broadly when most American artists were painting minutely, and 
that, in general, he held his own way without much regard to 
what was fashionable or current either as to subjects or mode of 
treatment. The inevitable result was that he was ignored or mis- 
understood by the many and overpraised by the few who saw in 
him an artist of uncommon talent and were indignant that the 
picture-buyers should prefer smaller men. But these extravagant 
praises probably did more than anything else to delay justice in his 
case. Atany rate it is pleasant to be able to say that he had 
never been without appreciation on the part of his brother artists, 
and that for some time before his death the dealers and buyers 
had come to be of their way of thinking, 

The paintings left by Mr. Inness include much less than the 
usual proportion (in such cases) of sketches, studies and unfin- 
ished work, Thisis notaltogether a matter for rejoicing, for among 
his studies from nature are some of the very best things that he 
has painted; and—as will happen with imaginative painters—his 
first sketch for a picture was sometimes better than the completed 
work. A study like his ‘‘ Alexandria Bay,” probably painted in 
a single evening, has qualities which it would be difficult to find in 
his studio work. Values are truer, the forms of objects, though 
generalized, are sharply felt, the painter's grasp of his subject is 
firmer and more comprehensive. Inness had considerable force of 
imagination; and yet, in his studio work, the subject seems often 
to have slipped away from him, detail by detail, until some of his 
large canvases are nearly as empty as scene-painting. He loved to 
paint tree-trunks, as did also Diaz, Let the reader compare men- 
tally the best picture of the sort in the exhibition with the veriest 
pot-boiler by Diaz, and he will be forced to admit that the latter 
had a keener and more abiding sense of woody growth, and of the 
way in which what Lowell calls the ‘‘commenting of shadow” 
discovers and brings it out. Inness needed the resistance of the 
natural fact or of a recent and sharp impression to give consistency 
and body to his imaginations. For the same reason his thinly and 
roughly painted preparations for pictures, such as the mysterious 
blue moonrise, ‘‘On Passamaquoddy Bay,’’ the edge of the woods 
in autumn, ‘‘ Etretat, Normandie ’’ (No, 33), and a few other un- 
finished pictures, suggest distance and atmosphere, and indicate 
the possession of a true vision of the whole subject, which in all 
likelihood would have vanished before the picture could be com- 
pleted. And, in the absence of detailed studies, Inness had not 
the science to bring it back. Could he have worked more sys- 
tematically from nature, he might have approached the strength of 
Courbet, as is shown by a very Courbet-like ‘‘ Old Mill” (No, 
76), which needs but a little more understanding in the massing of 
the foliage to be a very fine study. Other paintings that reach the 
same high standard are the stormy sea with fishing-boats, ‘‘ Off the 
Coast of Cornwall, England,” and the marshy foreground with 

nes' and lagoons, ‘‘ Tarpon Springs, Florida.”” These, and not 

orange sunsets, waning low or otherwise, nor his somewhat 
theatrical effects of storm and shine, denote the high-water mark 
of his talent. 

A number of early pictures and studies of Italian and American 
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scenery, though not quite so characteristic as the works that we 
have been considering, are more uniformly good. These pictures 
are carefully but not too minutely painted, they are free from the 
forced contrasts of color and of light and shade that mar much of 
his later work, and the brush-play is more interesting, because it 
means more, The painter's one unfailing gift was for composition, 
There is not a picture in the exhibition that is not interesting in 
that way. Even when one is distressed by discordant tones, by 
forms wichout modelling or characteristic outline, by violent efforts 
to approach the strength of nature by opposing the extremes of 
the palette, there is always a possibility of admiring the arrange- 
ment of the masses. It is not to be denied that the poetic inspira- 
tion sometimes held out and got itself expressed in the finished 
work, as in the suggestive ‘‘ Spring Blossoms, Montclair, New 
Jersey,” or the pleasant ‘‘ Early Moonrise” with a grove of stone 
pines in the middle distance (No. 83). The first is the best ex- 
ample here of several bold attempts to paint local and temporary 
conditions of atmosphere. It is a spring twilight in an old orchard 
laden with pink and white bloom; and to any one who has felt the 
influence of the hour and the season in such a place the picture is 
sure to recall it, There are other successes of the sort, such as 
the ‘* Montclair, Winter” (No, 60), and visitors to the exhibitions 
of the last few years past will remember still more, In this, Inness 
may be looked upon as a pioneer, for there certainly was no one to 
show him the way. 





Art Notes 

THE subject of the Portfolio monograph for December is 
‘Italian Book Illustrations,’ one of very great interest to the 
bibliophile, and one on which the writer, Mr, Alfred W. Pollard, is 
an authority, The books examined include only a few that are not 
of the fifteenth century, yet it would be difficult to add many 
more of the first class to his list. There are the ‘‘ Decamerone 
of 1492, the Dante of 1491, Petrarch’s ‘‘ Trionfi”’ of 1492-3, the 
Aldine ‘‘ Hypnerotomachia” of 1499, the ‘‘ Fior di Virth” of 1493 
and the ‘‘ Fasiculus Medininez”’ of the same year, all from Vene- 
tian presses, Illustrations are given from these, and also from the 
Florentine editions of the ‘‘Fior di Verth” and the ‘*‘ Trionfi,” 
and from several of Savonarola’s tracts and other cheap religious 
works of the time. Mr. Pollard is explicit as to what constitutes 
the value of these cuts. It is not the wood-engraving, which is 
mostly very clumsy, nor the printing, which is seldom of the 
best, but the design, which is often very beautiful and always in 
harmony with the type. Engraved illustrations were, as a rule, 
used only in the cheaper sort of books, the wealthier book-buyers 
preferring to have their carefully printed copies decorated by hand. 
The art of wood-engraving in particular (a few of the early 
Florentine books have copper plates), did not make such progress 
in Italy as in the north, and it soon fell to a dead level of badness, 
while Germany and France were producing excellent work; but it 
shared in that overflow of talent that filled every channel during 
the Italian Renaissance, and on this account its productions dur- 
ing the years covered by Mr. Pollard’s monograph, and perhaps a 
little longer, will always be among the chief treasures of collectors 
of rare and beautiful books. 


—Seventeen magnificent reproductions in photogravure of 
paintings by Rembrandt in the gallery at Cassel, made by the 
Berlin Photographic Co., form, with a preface by Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore, the contents of a large portfolio published by the Scrib- 
ners. The pictures include two portraits of Rembrandt, by him- 
self, one of Saskia in broad-brimmed hat and ostrich-feather, 
a portrait of the poet, Krul, the fine head commonly supposed to 
be a portrait of Coppenol, and several other portraits. There are, 
also, a Holy Family in a dark interior, thecelebrated ‘‘ Blessing of 
Jacob,” a small ‘‘Winter Landscape’’ and a larger ‘: Landscape 
with Ruins.” The photographs have been made directly from 
the emg and are of a size sufficiently large to be valuable for 
purposes of study. t 


“"—The sale of the collection of Inness’s paintings, now on exhibi- 
tion at the Fine Arts Society's galleries, will take place at Chicker- 
ing Hall on Feb. 12, 13 and 14. 


—‘*The Fairmount Park Art Association,’’ says the Philadelphia 
Times, has undertaken the erection of suitable memorials to Ben- 
jamin Franklin and Robert Morris, the two Philadelphians most 
conspicuous for their services to American independence. Franklin 
is variously remembered in Philadelphia, but there is no public 
monument especially dedicated to him. 
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Current Criticism 


A PLEA FOR ROMANCE.—Let us have the essay on regenera- 
ted man and crushed woman, but leave us some romance where 
romance ought to be found. Photography is detail and it is not 
truth, it is not even an impression, it is a sudden arrest of a phase, 
a single incident; real art goes to one central thing, selects and re- 
jects from Nature, has the large, wise, balanced outlook, and does 
not generalize for the world on the single fact, out of focus 
through photography. The gloom, the pessimism, the morbid- 
ness of these ‘‘feminine novels” is neither more nor less than 
narrowness of view and disproportion. We hear so much about 
the unhappiness of women and the badness of men; but, after all, 
each of us is one of this naughty thing called the world and society, 
and do we find among our friends such gloom of life, such discon- 
tent—save among ladies who are the slaves of nerves? Monotony 
is an evil on one hand, but too much life, too much social and 
emotional excitement, isan evil on the other, But why should mo- 
notony, or boredom, or hysteria send ladies tothe pen? To be the 
pioneers in the readjustment of social conditions? Very good; 
but why should they not be pamphleteers? Why should they take 
a nice art and turn it into a desk for jeremiads and social doctrine? 
Purpose? The end of fiction is the telling of a story. That is the 
central thing. Much more of the objective outlook and much less 
introspection is needed in the novel of ‘‘ the eternal feminine.” 
For what is without ourselves, and the story of that without, is 
more important than any theory of our own, illustrated by photog- 
raphy, the insidious enemy of art.— 7he Saturday Review. 





Notes 


MACMILLAN & Co, will publish on Jan. 15 the second and con- 
cluding volume of the third edition of Bryce’s ‘‘ American Com- 
monwealth ’’; the first volume was issued in September, ’93. This 
long delay of the second volume was caused in part by Mr. Bryce’s 
political duties, but more especially by the severe revision to which 
he has subjected the work. A few excisions and many large 
additions have been made, while four important new chapters 
have been inserted in Part V., dealing, respectively, with Tam- 
many, the influence of physical conditions upon the development 
of the American people, and the reconstruction of the South, and 
what Mr. Bryce considers its greatest obstacle—the presence 
there of 7,000,000 Negroes, 


—After an experience of forty years as a teacher of English 
literature, Prof. Hiram Corson of Cornell has expressed his con- 
ception of what he understands to be the true aims of literary study, 
in a little book, soon to be published by Macmillan & Co. 


—Among Macmillan & Co.’s announcements we note a transla- 
tion of Charles Borgeaud’s book on the Adoption and Amendment 
of Constitutions in Europe and America, ‘‘ The Life of Alexander 
IIf, of Russia,” by Charles Gowe, an ‘‘ Atlas of the Diseases of 
the Skin,” arranged by Dr. H. Radcliffe Crocker, ‘* Weather and 
Flood Forecasting Methods,” by Thomas Russell, a ‘‘ Students’ 
Manual of English Constitutiona) History,” by Dudley Julius 
Medley, M.A., and the long-expected edition of Plato’s ‘* Re- 
public,” by the late Prof. Jowett and Prof. Lewis Campbell. 

—Marion Crawford once was asked why his popular Saracinesca 
series and other Italian tales had never been issued in Italian. 
‘*You can hardly expect these people to be interested in what they 
themselves do and say daily,” he replied. For the same reason, 
perhaps, his New York series, of which ‘‘ Katharine Lauderdale” 
forms the first, and ‘‘ The Ralstons,” just about to be issued, the 
conclusion, finds favor everywhere except in New York city. In 
the West and South, especially, the sale of ‘‘ Katharine Lauder- 
dale ” is still very large. 

—The Century Co, will publish, Jan. 10, Dr. Albert Shaw’s 
‘*Municipal Government in Great Britain,” an account of the 
systems in vogue to-day in the leading cities of England and Scot- 
land. The work is based on Dr. Shaw's studies of London and 
Glasgow, first published in 7he Century. 

—‘' The Doctor, his Wife and the Clock” is the name of Anna 
Katharine Green’s latest book. G, P. Putnam's Sons will publish 
it in their Autonym Library this month, 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will issue immediately, in the River- 
side Literature Series, ‘* A Selection from Whittier’s Child-Life in 
Poetry,” ‘‘A Selection from Whittier’s a in Prose" and 
‘* Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, and Other Poems,” the latter 


— all the poems of Milton required for admission to i 


leading colleges. 
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—Mr. Gladstone has in the press a concordance of the Prayer- 
Book version of the Psalms, together with a subdivision of the 
Psalms under their various headings, and other information of a 
similar kind, on which he has been engaged for many years. It 
will be published in a small pocket volume. 

—W. M. G. writes, apropos of the sketch of Mrs. McQuoid in 
last week’s Critic, that ‘* Patty” was first published in this country 
in both The Eclectec and The Living Age in 1871, and ‘‘ Rook- 
stone” in Lippincott, the same year. 

—C. R. T. writes from New Milford, Conn. :—‘‘ Having been 
a subscriber to Zhe Critzc from its earliest infancy, I should hardly 
know how to do without it. 1 was grieved, however, to see in 
your issue of Nov. 1o the article headed ‘* The New England Con- 
science,” which is entirely unworthy of a place in your columns, 
The man (or woman) who would seek to belittle the character of 
our New England ancestors, and treat the memory of father and 
mother with disrespect, should not be allowed to trouble the readers 
of The Critic with his vagaries.” 

—The Nuova Antologia for Dec. 1 contains the first part o 
an excellent consideration of Taine’s ‘‘ Origines de la France Con- 
temporaine,” by Giacomo Barzellotti, an article on ‘‘ Montesquieu 
in Italia,” by Cesare Canti, and the closing chapters of Francesco 
Torraca’s ‘‘ La Scuola Poetica Siciliana.”’ 


—Miss Susan Fenimore Cooper, the famous author’s second 
child and, in later years, his amanuensis, died at Cooperstown, 
N. Y., on Dec. 31. Owing to her father's strict interdiction, she 
never wrote his biography, for which she, more than anyone else, 
possessed the materials and knowledge. She wrote several books, 
among them ‘‘ Rural Hours” and ‘‘ Rhyme and Reason of Coun- 
try Life,”” and founded the well-known orphanage at Coopers- 
town, 


—Mr. Beerbohm Tree closed his London season on Dec. 29, 
with ‘‘ Hamlet,” and will sail for this country on Jan. 12. 

—The second season of the Sprague-Smith course of lectures 
will be started early in January at the Berkeley Lyceum, on Mon- 
day afternoons only, under the personal direction of Major Pond. 
The first course will consist of six lectures upon European travel, 
covering Switzerland, Italy, Spain. Norway and Sweden. 


—The Rev. Alex. S. Twombly, D.D., of Newton, Mass., is 
preparing a memoir of the late Dr. John Lord for Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert. He would gladly receive memoranda of facts, letters 
from Dr. Lord, etc., guaranteeing their immediate return. 

—Katrina Trask whose name is signed to a story in the Decem- 
ber Cosmopolitan, to another in the January Harper, and to an 
article in the new Forum, is Mrs, Spencer Trask of this city, whose 
first appearance in print was made about two years ago, when she 
published anonymously a volume of poems called ‘* Under King 
Constantine.” The favor with which this first effort was received 
encouraged her, not only to acknowledge its authorship, but to 
seek recognition in other fields of literature. i 

—The seventh annual meeting of the American Society of 
Church History was held in Washington, D. C., in the reception- 


The Critic 


rooms of the Columbian University, on Dec. 27 and 28, 1894. 
The following programme was presented :—‘‘ Opening Address "” 
by the President, Bishop John F. Hurst of Washington, D. C. ; 
‘* Ritschl’s Place in the History of Doctrine,” b iC 
Mead of Hartford Theological Seminary; ‘* Some _ smenel in the 
Making of the United States,” by the Rev. Charles H. Small of 
Hudson, O.; ‘‘ Letters from John Hus to his Church in Prague,’” 
written while in prison (prefaced by Luther), by the Rev. M, J. 
Cramer of East Orange, N. J.; ‘‘Samuel Sewall (1652-1730) a 
Typical New England Puritan,” by Prof. George Fisher of Yale 
University. At the close of the second day's sesson, Bishop 
Hurst entertained the members of the Society at luncheon at his. 
house in Massachusetts Avenue, The same officers were re- 
elected for 1895. Prof. Hamack of Berlin University has agreed 
to furnish a paper for the next annual meeting, 





The Free Parliament 


Communications must be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. In 
referring to any question, correspondents are requested to give 
its number. 

QUESTIONS 


1771.—A newspaper before me says that ‘‘if F. Marion Craw- 
ford had read Robert Burns’s poem entitled ‘ Katharine Jeffrey,’ 
he would not have felt obliged to ask a Smith College girl for per- 
mission to use her pseudonym for the title of his latest novel.” I 
am unable to find such a poem in Burns’s works, Please explain 
the matter. 

New York, Nov, 30, 1894. INDAGATOR, 

[Burns never wrote a poem entitled ‘Katharine Jeffrey.” 
There is, however, an old Scotch ballad entitled ‘‘ Katharine Jau- 
faries,” which undoubtedly suggested Lady Heron's song, 
Pda Lochinvar,” to Scott, and, possibly, ‘Jock o Pf. 

ean,” 





Publications Received 


Arnold, 8. L. Waymarks for Teachers. §1.25. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Book-Lover’s Almanac, 189«. Duprat & Co, 
Buckley, g: M. Travels in Three Continents. $3.50. Hunt & Eaton. 
Dawson, 5. E. Voyages of the Cabots in i477 and 1, 

ontreal: W. Foster Brown & Co, 
Dennis, J. T. On the Shores of an Inland Sea. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Gomme, A. B, Children’s Singing Games, Second Series. § so. 

acmillan & Co, 

Gudeman, A. Outlines of the History of Classical Philology. 8sc 


Ginn & Co. 
Meads, S. P. Elements of Physics. 72c. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Boston : W. B. Clurke & Co, 


Means, J. Aeronautical Annual, 1895. §r. 
Monist, The. January, 1895. Voi. 5 No. 2 Open 
Muzzarelli, A. Academic French Course. i Ame 
Pendered, M.L. Dust and Laurels. 8:. D. Ap 
Proceedings of the Calcutta Town Hall Meeting Regardi wami Vive- 
kananda, Caicutta: New Calcutta Press. 
Reid, C. Land oftheSun. §.75. D. Appleton & Co. 
Scribner's Magasine, Jan.-June 1894, July-Dec. 1894. 2. vols, 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Spencer, H. Weismannism Once More. D. Appleton & Co. 
Stringer, A. J. Watchers of Twilight, and Other Poems, 
- London, Ont.: T. H. Warren. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
Overland Monthly Pub. Co; 


ourt Pub. Co. 
can Book Co, 
leton & Co. 


Tirebuck, W. Sweetheart Gwen. soc. 
Wildman, R. Panglima Muda. 
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